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Motes of Recené Erposition. 


WHEN the gains of the ‘wonderful century,’ as 
Russel Wallace called it, have all been reckoned 
up, it is possible that the greatest will be seen to 
be the discovery that persecution does not pay. 
Like all great discoveries it was made long before 
it obtained recognition. Latimer discovered it in 
the first half of the sixteenth century. But it took 
ali these years to persuade the rulers of the people 
that it was a genuine discovery, and to put it in 
practice. 

What is the result ? 
be momentous, result is an appreciation of Jesus 
by a Jew. Beforé the nineteenth century, before 
the end of it, that was impossible. It was even 
unthinkable. It was as unthinkable by Jews as by 
Christians, and by Christians as by Jews. For the 
persecution of the Jews made it impossible for 
them to look with other feelings than hatred at the 
Christian Founder. And the persecution of the 
Jews made it impossible for Christians to believe 
that a Jew could look upon Jesus in any other way. 
But already more than one appreciation has 
appeared. First, one by Mr. Claude G. MonrTe- 
FIORE, an English Jew. And now, one by an 
American, Mr. H. G, ENELow. 


The immediate, and it may 


And both Jews are appreciative out and out. 
You may read them from first page to last without 
offence. There is not, as yet, either in the one or 
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in the other, any concession to Christianity. Jesus 
is a man, and only a man. He is not even the 
Messiah. But there is a sense of His incomparable 
goodness. - Both writers make it plain that they 
are proud to think that Jesus—the greatest and 
most beneficent influence in the modern world— 
was born a Jew. 

More than that, Mr. ENELow almost grudges 
Him to the Christian. He says, ‘It is well to 
remember that Jesus died a Jew, and not a Chris- 
tian. His last prayers were Jewish, hallowed by 
Jewish tradition and usage. ‘My God, my God, 
why hast Thou forsaken me?” ‘Into Thy hands 
I commend my Spirit!” He died a Jew, having 
no idea that he was destined to be called the 
founder of a new faith, to supersede or destroy his 
own. That this part fell to him was due entirely 
to the small group of men and women that had 
followed him and stood by him to the last, because 
they loved him.’ 


Mr. ENELow’s book is called A Jewish View of 
Jesus (Macmillan ; $1.50). It is written in English 
undefiled and with a glow which one may be 
pardoned for attributing to the somewhat more 
than admiration which approaches worship. No 
doubt there are difficulties in the Gospels. There 
is the one great difficulty of the divine Sonship, so 
incredible because so incomprehensible to a Jew. 
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After that, however, the difficulties are not really 
serious. ; 

There is the difficulty about the Pharisees. Mr. 
ENELow doubts if Jesus found the Pharisees such 
hidebound hypocrites as the evangelists represent 
them to have been. There were good men among 
them as well as bad—which by the way is just what 
the evangelists say. 


Another difficulty is the trial by Caiaphas. Mr. 
ENELOW sees no way out of that difficulty, and 
simply cuts the knot. 
Caiaphas. 


There was no trial before 
The 
Sanhedrin could not have met during the night. 
And if it did for once, no man could have been 
tried for his life before it, unless the trial had gone 
on during the previous day. 


There was no Jewish trial at all. 


Moreover, it was 
unnecessary. Pilate was as alive to the danger 
from Jesus as the high priest. The Passover was 
at hand with its perpetual risk of disturbance. He 
sent his soldiers and arrested Jesus. He tried, 


condemned, and crucified Him. 


How, then, did the story of a Jewish trial arise? 
‘When the Gospels were composed, Pilate had 
become an almost pious figure—a wellnigh Chris- 
tian soul: efforts were made to exculpate him as 
far as possible, to minimize his share in the Cruci- 
fixion. He is represented as trying to release 
Jesus, and even his wife is brought in, pleading 
with him to the same effect. He is made to wash 
his hands, Jewish fashion, as a symbol of his rejec- 
tion of all responsibility.” Then the Jews had by 
this time become the bitter enemies of the Cross, 
and so the odium of the death of Jesus was 


deliberately cast upon them. 


That will not do, of course. But its very despera- 
tion, and.the elaborateness with which it is laid 
out, throws into clearest light the uneasiness with 
which a modern Jew thinks of the death of Jesus, 
and his passionate desire to be rid of responsibility 


for it. 


life of Christ. 


It is with especial pleasure one takes into one’s 
hand the third volume of Professor Vincent Henry 
Stanton’s book, Zhe Gospels as Historical Docu- 
ments (Cambridge: at the University Press; 8vo, 


Pp./X, 2935 208. net). 
the second volume was published, and one could 


For it is eleven years since 


not help fearing that the author’s appointment to 
the Regius Chair of Divinity had made it im- 
possible for him to complete the work, The third 
volume deals with the Fourth Gospel. And it is 
on that Gospel that Professor STANTON’s minute 
knowledge and astonishingly unbiassed judgment 
would be sure to tell most reassuringly. Greater 
than the loss that was feared is the gain that is 
offered. This volume will determine opinion on 
the critical problems of the Fourth Gospel for 
many a day to come. 


Of what consequence is it that we should know 
who wrote the Fourth Gospel? It is of scarcely 
any consequence. What is of consequence is the 
knowledge which its author had of the facts of the 
If its author was one of the Twelve 
he had that knowledge. But he may have had it 
without being one of the Twelve. And if he had, 
then he had everything that really matters. 


For we know all the rest. We know that the 
author of this Gospel was a man of deep spiritual 
experience. We know that he was a theologian 
and a thinker. The Gospel itself tells us all that. 
And if, as is most probable, he was the author of 
the First Epistle, we know further that he was a 
pastor, ‘living in the most intimate communion 
with, and feeling the most anxious solicitude for, 
the general body of Christians in the district where 
he lived.’ 

But that is not enough. We need to know if he 
had independent knowledge of the life of Christ, 
so that we can take his narrative as confirming that 
of the Synoptists when he agrees with them, and 
as demanding separate consideration when he 
disagrees. We have to know whether or not we 
can use the fourth as well as the first three Gospels 
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as authoritative evidence for the person, work, and 
teaching of Jesus Christ of Nazareth. 


Professor Stanton does not believe that the 
Fourth Gospel was written by the Apostle John. 
It is true he sets aside the story of the early 
martyrdom of John and accepts his sojourn in 
Ephesus. But he considers it improbable that the 
Apostle was ever capable of this consummate 
authorship. ‘When St. Paul wrote his Epistle to 
the Galatians he refers to the fact that on one of 
his visits to Jerusalem he found John, who must 
have been already middle - aged, holding the 
position of one of “the pillars” of the Church 
there, and closely associated with James the Lord’s 
brother, and with Simon Peter, who were unques- 
tionably representatives of Jewish Christianity. 
And we cannot suppose him to have gone to Asia 
for a good many years after this. Tradition itself 
concerning his work in Asia connects it with his 
old age. 
migrated there from Palestine either during the 
troubles which immediately preceded, or, sub- 
sequently to, the Destruction of Jerusalem. Now 
although the composition of the Fourth Gospel 
did not require the Alexandrian training on the 
part of its author which some have held that it did, 
and although there need not have been any funda- 
mental difference between the conception of the 
Person and Work of Jesus in the mind of a primi- 
tive apostle and that which we meet with in this 
Gospel, yet it would be strange that one who had 
come among the Greek or Hellenised population 
of Western Asia Minor in the last two or three 
decades of a long life should have been able in his 
presentation of the truth to adapt himself to his 
hearers and readers, laying aside earlier habits of 
speech and ppints of view, and should shew also that 
in his own thought he has undergone development, 
to the extent that we find here.’ 


It is reasonable to imagine that he 


But Professor Stanton believes that this Gospel 
was written by one who had seen ‘Christ during 
His life on earth, and who had intimate acquaint- 
ance with those who had been His disciples. In 


the Prologue the writer speaks of himself with 
others as having ‘seen the glory’ of the Incarnate 
Son of God; and in the First Epistle he includes 
himself among those who had ‘looked upon’ and 
‘handled’ the Word of Life. 


‘These expressions,’ says Professor STANTON, 
‘cannot be interpreted of spiritual sight and touch 
and hearing because these would not have been 
referred to merely as experiences in the past; this 
meaning is also inconsistent with the general tenor 
of the contexts. One can, however, understand 
that the claim in question might be made by a 
youth or boy, younger by some years than the 
Apostle John, even if the latter was the youngest 
cf the Twelve, but who could remember having 
sometimes himself seen and heard Jesus, and who 
had derived a sense of a knowledge, which was at 
least almost immediate, of the Divine revelation - 
made in the Lord, by intimate association with His 
personal disciples very soon after His departure.’ 


It is therefore to Professor SrANTON most prob- 
able that the author of the Gospel according to 
St. John was a disciple of the Apostle, not the 
Apostle himself. That being so, he does not need 
to apologize for the author, when he does not agree 
with the Synoptics, on the ground that he was old 
when he wrote the Gospel; nor on the other hand 
does he need to maintain that he possessed a more 
intimate knowledge of the facts than the other 
He can consider every difference on 
its merits. And, above all, he can use the Fourth 
Gospel as a reliable source for the facts of the 
life of Jesus, as well as for the interpretation of 
the facts. 


evangelists. 


There are men who cannot understand the im- 
portance that is attached to the Virgin Birth of 
our Lord. Nevertheless the Virgin Birth is a 
theme of ever-increasing attention. When Pro- 
fessor SANDAY was invited to lecture in America 
he hesitated between the Fourth Gospel and the 
Virgin Birth and did the present reviewer the 
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honour of asking and taking his advice. He lec- 
tured on the Fourth Gospel. 


time he might have chosen the Virgin Birth. 


Now one of the best books ever written on the 
Virgin Birth has just been published at the Claren- 
don Press in Oxford. The title is Zhe Historical 
Evidence for the Virgin Birth (12s. 6d. net). Thé 
author is the Rev. Vincent Taytor, B.D. It is 
one of the best books ever written, because the 
author has not settled the matter before writing it. 
Orr did that on the one side, Lobstein did it on the 
other; and between the two it was only a race of 
plausibility. More than that, Mr. Taytor has not 
settled the matter when his book is written. And 
that is better still. For at the present time, with 
our present tools and temper, we cannot settle it. 


’ Only the first and third Gospels make any 
reference to the Virgin Birth. The rest of the 
New Testament is silent. Mr. Taytor will not 


allow us to say that silence means either ignorance 


or opposition. It is simply silence. We are left 


with St. Matthew and St. Luke. 


And the first question is, Are the accounts in 
St. Matthew and St. Luke independent? It is 
usually assumed that they are; whereupon the one 
tradition is taken as confirming the other. Mr. 
TayYLor does not think that they are independent. 
Both narratives point back, he thinks, to a simpler,. 
single tradition. What we have is not two in- 
dependent narratives of the Virgin Birth, but two 


independent witnesses to a single original narrative. 


If that is so we must give up the theory which 
Dr. Sanpay set forth so attractively, the theory 
that St. Matthew obtained his version from Joseph, 
and St. Luke from Mary. It is not only an attrac- 
tive theory, there are little things in it which lend 
it great plausibility. But Mr. TayLor cannot be 
sure about it. ‘It may be,’ he says, ‘that St. Luke’s 
story goes back for its authority to Mary ; it is very 
doubtful if St. ‘ Matthew’s” has any historical 
connexion with Joseph; but in either case neither 


But at the present ° 
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assumption is justifiable in an historical inquiry. 
It must be allowed, we think, that our view has 
sounder advantages. Instead of claiming validity 
for two diverse traditions, we can point to two very 
different narratives, which arise out of the same 
belief and are independent witnesses to its existence 


in the primitive Christian community.’ 


Then arises the crucial question. Did the story 
come first to St. Matthew or to St. Luke? Mr. 
TavLor says St. Matthew. For he believes that 
when St. Luke wrote his Gospel he had not heard 
of the Virgin Birth. 
Gospel was written, or at any rate after the belief 
embodied in St. Matthew’s Gospel had become 
current in the Church, that he heard of it. Then 
he took up his Gospel again, incorporated the 
belief in it, and issued it in a second edition. 


It was only after St. Matthew’s 


That is Mr. is well 
expressed by him. Hear him fora moment. ‘In 
the first instance,’ he says, ‘St. Luke wrote his 
Gospel, either in whole or in part, without any 
knowledge of the Virgin Birth. To him, as to the 
compiler of the Lukan genealogy, Jesus was the 
son of Joseph and of Mary. St. Luke’s estimate 
of Jesus was not less high than that of St. Paul and 
St. Mark, but, as was probably true in the case of 
each of these writers, no tradition of the Miracul- 
ous Birth had reached him. He looked upon 
Jesus as the Child of Wondrous Promise, and for 
his analogies he turned to the Old Testament to 
the stories of Isaac and of Samuel. 


TayLor’s theory. It 


‘Some time after he had penned his narrative, 
possibly after it had been dispatched to Theophilus, 
but at any rate before the Gospel gained a wider 
circulation, St. Luke received the tradition of the 
Virgin Birth. At what time and from what source 
the story reached him we are quite unable to Say ; 
possibly it was from some reader or readers to 
whom he had submitted his narrative; possibly 
the story travelled along some independent channel. 
In any case the probability is that the tradition 
was imparted to St. Luke by some one who claimed 
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to possess a fuller and a better account, and whose 
claim the Evangelist respected and admitted. 


‘It satisfied the mind of St. Luke. Probably 
the story appealed to him at once as a fitting 
explanation of the unique personality of Jesus. It 
was a tradition rich in doctrinal possibilities ; it 
provoked reflection, and it answered questions. 
The Evangelist saw at once that the story must 
find a place in his narrative. Fortunately it was 
not too late, and fortunately again there was a 
point where it could be included without entailing 
the necessity of rewriting the first two chapters 
entirely. He had only to insert the words we have 
now in i. 34f. into the address of the angel, and 
to add to the opening words of the Genealogy the 
phrase ‘‘as was supposed,” to obtain a narrative in 
which truths previously unknown to him found 
sufficient statement.’ ; 


The words which he inserted were: ‘And Mary. 


said unto the angel, How shall this be, seeing I 
know not a man? And the angel answered and 
said unto her, The Holy Ghost shall come upon 
thee, and the power of the Most High shall over- 
shadow thee: wherefore also that which is to be 
born shall be called holy, the Son of God.’ 


Is it possible to be too scientific in the teaching 
of religion? The demand is made, and with 
rapidly increasing emphasis, for a religious educa- 
tion that shall be abreast of modern scholarship. 
It is said that in our Sunday schools, it is whispered 
that even in our day schools, the teaching of the 
Bible is out of date. Is it possible that it can 
be too much up to date? Is it possible that by 
teaching the Old Testament in exact accordance 
with the results of historical criticism we are teach- 
ing an Old Testament shorn of religious value? 


‘“ By faith the walls of Jericho fell down.” I 
should not be surprised if someone, reading the 
story of the taking of Jericho as we have it in the 
Book of Joshua, were to say with something of a 


smile, ‘‘ Yes, that is all very well, but that is not 
how military operations are conducted in our 
day 
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The remark is made by Dr. John A. Hurron. 
Now Dr. Hutton has always been supposed to be 
up to date. If he touches the Old Testament in 
his preaching he is expected to do so with scientific 
precision. And if he’comes upon such an incident 
as the taking of Jericho, is he not likely either to 
pass it by or to clear it out of his way? Even if 
he only reads the story as his Scripture Lesson for 
the day, will he not point out how natural it is for 
such a story to be invented in a miracle-loving age, 
and will he not produce parallels in plenty from 
the folklore of the world? Or will he not simply 
shrug his shoulders and say that ‘¢/a7¢ certainly is 
not how victories are won in this hard practical 
world of ours to-day’? 


But Dr. Hutton does none of these things. 
He deliberately chooses the story of the fall of 
Jericho for one of his regular discourses, and then 
publishes the sermon in a volume which he signifi- 
cantly calls Discerning the Times (James Clarke ; 
7s. 6d. net). 


For he observes this fact about the story, that it 
‘is a story which was assed, that is to say, ap- 
proved for publication, away down in the later days 
of the Hebrew people, by a body of men who 
knew the hard discipline of history as you and I 
have never needed to know it until these very days. 


The story of the taking of Jericho by an assault 


of faith was reissued, approved, passed on as a 
document on which the religious soul could re- 
fresh itself, and guide itself, by a body of men in 
whose veins ran the blood of the captives of 
Babylon, of men who had seen the city of God 
sacked and outraged, men who with their wives 
and children had been driven like beasts across 
the desert into Mesopotamia.’ 


The men who /assed this story were not trained 


scientifically. They were not brought up to be- 
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lieve that miracles ‘do not occur.’ All that has to 
be admitted. But then, on the other hand, they 
‘were not fools, and they were not children. 
They had no reason to speak about life as an easy 
thing, or of this world of ours as a place in which 
all that men have to do in order to achieve great 
results is to blow a trumpet and walk round about 
the object whose overthrow they seek.’ 


And they allowed this story to stand. ‘They 
knew—none better—that it would never find a 
place in military hand-books; but they hoped it 


would find a place in the literature of the soul. 


They knew that the truth and pith of the story 
would be perceived quite clearly by people in 
every age who had insight, who had moral 
sagacity, who had reverence; that it would do 
little children no harm to take it as a story and 
swallow it in every detail, for it would leave with 
them, if all else should go, the tendency, ‘more 


‘precious than wisdom, in every great emergency. 


to lift up their eyes to God. And they knew that 
it would do grown-up people all the good in the 
world to embrace the principle of this story, the 
parable and final moral truth of it.’ 


Dr. Hutton calls upon us to consider the 
situation in which these soldiers found themselves. 
He has considered it himself. He has read the 
story, ‘read it again, and yet again, until my mind, 
my imagination, my own knowledge of history, my 
own sense of God, have dealt with it, making of it 
what they can.’ And then he has found that 
‘there is a certain cream and essence of the whole 
matter’ which rises to the surface and remains for 
him the true and abiding word of God. 


It is this. 

‘The men who assaulted Jericho were men 
who set out upon their task as from the very 
presence of God. They had judged themselves 
by the severest moral standard that they were 
aware of. They had abandoned and banished 
from their own spirits every purpose which seemed 


to them to conflict with God’s peremptory require- 
ment of them one by one.’ 


‘The business, too, on which they were engaged 
was one on which they pledged themselves, that — 
if God should send them victory, they would make 
nothing out of it for themselves. They were willing, 
indeed, as happened later on at Ai—they were 
willing, so great was their integrity, that God should 
smite them before their enemies if He could find 
within their ranks even one treacherous or self- 
That is to say, it 
was a business on which they wanted only to be 
the instruments of God’s will. In such an exalted 


seeking and profiteering man. 


mood, the story tells us, they set out, men who 
had nothing to lose because they had nothing to 
gain, for all their gains had to be devoted to God, 
with the happiness that such men will always have, 
the good humour, the patience. For seven ‘days 
they marched round the city, and on the seventh 
On 
that seventh day they gave a shout; whereupon 
the hearts of their enemies failed within them, and, 
in the swift language of the East, the walls of the 
city fell flat.’ 


day they marched round the city seven times. 


Is it scientifically impossible still? ‘It is a 
story, I say, which stands and which will stand; 
for if it does not stand, why, then, nothing stands. 
Far from it being a strange story, perhaps no 
lasting victory was ever won on other principles.’ 


And then to those who would make light of it, 
in order to turn the edge of its tremendous criti- 
cism, Dr. HuTTON proposes this challenge: ‘ Let 
me see a nation with this purity and high intention, 
unanimous under God, in which not one man is 
left who has the moral taint of Achan, not one 
man with a private business on hand, a nation 
patient, friendly within its own borders, believing 
in God, prepared to endure, ready to go on with 
things which, in themselves, do not seem to be of 
direct value, but which, being maintained day by 
day, sustain the general spirit and keep alive the 


indomitable will. Let me see zow such a nation; 
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and let it be our own nation; and does anyone 
doubt that this serious universe of ours, which 
must always be searching for serious instruments, 
will establish such a nation in the councils of the 
world? Nay, I should go further. Let me see 
such a nation, purged of all self-seeking, holding 
itself the instrument of a holy will; a nation yield- 
ing itself freely to its own highest personal and 
political tradition, seeking nothing in its own 
triumph but the triumph of those ideas and ideals 


which save and secure mankind; let me see such 
a nation, and is it a thing to be doubted that the 
arm of the enemies of such a nation should 
suddenly be paralyzed? For they should see, as, 
not our own soldiers only, but the advancing hosts 
of the enemy after the battle of Mons declare they 
saw, battalions of radiant fighters in the sky, with- 
standing them, causing their blood to turn into 
water, overwhelming them with the majesty of 
God.’ 


an aie 


William Sanday and Bis Work. 


By THE Rey. ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D., FORMERLY MASTER OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DURHAM. 


Third Paper. 
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Or the valuable by-works, by means of which 
Sanday prepared himself and his readers for the 
features which ought to be found in a critical Life 
of Christ, there are two, and only two more, which 
require to be noticed: but, for the purpose for 
which they were written, they are the most interest- 
ing and the most instructive. 

In 1907 there was the volume with the attractive 
and significant title, Zhe Life of Christ in Recent 
Research. It consists of seven lectures, three 
reviews, and asermon ; and the writer tells us that 
‘the collection as a whole reflects a part of the 
process of self-education for the larger task.’ Of 
course it also helps, and is meant to help, in the 
education of others. The doctrinal problems of 
our day are so far-reaching that for the present 
they can be handled only tentatively; and tenta- 
tive handling is just what Sanday gives us. The 
problems must be faced, but without rash dogma- 
tism, and without fear of criticism. Vihz/ temere, 
nthil timide, sed omnia consilio et virtute, as 
Dollinger put it. To many readers the first thing 
in the volume will be one of the most helpful items, 
the lecture on ‘The Symbolism of the Bible.’ 
Every intelligent reader of the Scriptures recog- 
nizes that a great deal of the language must be 
interpreted symbolically. But the large extent to 
which this is the case is perhaps recognized by 
comparatively few; and it is here that Sanday has 
been a real help to many of us. There is much 


in the field of thought, and especially of religious 
thought, which cannot be defined, or even described 
directly. We assent to the statement that God is 
Spirit, but we can form no mental picture of either 
God or Spirit. We can at best suggest an approxi- 
mation, and in suggesting we make use of 
symbolical language. Sanday defines symbolism 
as ‘indirect description.’ The Hebrew Prophets, 
especially Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Zechariah, were 
often told to perform symbolical actions; and 
nearly all the religious ritual of the O.T. was sym- 
bolical.. This is true of the highest act of worship 
both for the Jews and for the heathen. In sacrifice 
there is the gift to propitiate the Deity, and the 
food which the worshipper shares with the Deity, 
in order to enter into communion with Him. Is 
not much of the story of the Creation, and of the 
Ten Plagues, and of the Exodus, symbolical? No 
doubt there is an historical basis ; but the narratives 
which have come down to us are too symmetrical 
to be pure history; and the symbolism, rightly 
understood, is very instructive. Details in the 
descriptions of the giving of the Law from Mount 
Sinai may be regarded as symbolical of the central 
truth that the Ten Words really proceeded from 
God. Apocalyptic literature is mainly symbolical. 
Daniel and Revelation tell of past, present, and 
future under symbolical forms. 

Our Lord employs symbolism to an extent which 
Oriental hearers would think quite natural, but 
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which to us seems to be exaggerated language ; 
e.g, the mote and the beam, plucking out the right 
eye, faith removing mountains. ‘I beheld Satan 
fall (not “fallen,” as R.V.) from heaven’ is another 
instance. Above all, the story of the Temptation, 
which (as Sanday repeatedly points out) must have 
come from Christ Himself, because the disciples 
were incapable of inventing it, is a palmary instance 
of symbolical language, in the instantaneous re- 
movals from the wilderness to the Temple-roof and 
to the high mountain: and it implies that Christ 
had power over nature, to turn a stone into a loaf, 
and to be sustained in the air. 

In discussing the symbolism of Apocalyptic 
literature, the Book of Daniel is confidently placed 
between 167 and 165 B.c. From Dn 7}* prob- 
ably comes the expression ‘son of man,’ about 
which there was so much discussion some years 
ago. The question whether Christ used it of 
Himself was followed by the question whether He 
had claimed to be the Messiah, to which Bousset 
(Jesus, p. 168) gives the conclusive answer: from 
the very beginning of the Christian Church the 
belief existed that Jesus was the Messiah, and such 
a belief would be absolutely inexplicable if Jesus 
had not declared to His disciples during His life- 
time that He was the Messiah. A great deal of the 
volume is given to a lucid review of recent literature, 
especially to Schweitzer’s Von Reimarus zu Wrede, 
1906, afterwards translated as Zhe Quest for the 
fistorical Jesus, to which, with characteristic 
generosity, Sanday gives an amount of praise which 
he himself seems afterwards to have thought was a 
little excessive. It is largely as a.critic of the 
views of other writers that Sanday commends 
Schweitzer. At the end of the seven lectures he 
diffidently gives a piece of advice to earnest in- 
quirers. Cease to ask what is the truth about this 
or that, a form of question which may savour of 
arrogance. ‘Ask—at least at first and for a long 
time—what did God mean by it, for the Church, 
for the world, for me?’ 

There now follows the substance of a sermon 
preached before the University in February 1907 on 
‘The Haunting Problem of Miracles,’ towards the 
solution of which the conditions seemed to him to 
be more favourable than they had ever been before. 
The difficulty always is ‘how to deal at once sym- 
pathetically and justly with the beliefs of men of 
another age, whose mental equipment was very 
different from our own.’ We have, what they had 


not, fixed ideas as to the uniformity of the ordinary 
course of nature; but in common with them, we 
have large experience of answers to prayer. Add 
to this the widespread belief, shared by Jews, 
Christians, and Pagans, that certain individuals 
have stood in close relation to God with a special 
commission from Him, and that they had creden- 
tials to prove this commission; and _ these 
credentials were commonly what we call Miracles. 
See Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, pp. 77 f. 

In his first book Sanday was able to accept all 
miracles for which the evidence seemed to be 
adequate, including the Water turned into Wine, 
the Feeding of the Five Thousand, and the Raising 
of Lazarus. Then he resolved to lay the subject 
on one side and come to no conclusion about it 
until he had seen his way with regard to a number 
of matters more or less connected with it. It was 
always his wish to work from the circumference to 
the centre, and to settle the outlying facts before 
attempting to decide the main one. For this 
reason he held his mind in suspense for some 
years. He himself says till 1912; but, thinking 
that the views he had reached were some- 
what extreme, in his capacity of Professor he kept 
silent about them. Unknown to himself the 
conclusion seems to have been reached, or at least 
approached, ten years earlier, when he read a 
paper on Miracles at the Church Congress at 
Northampton in October 1902. Init he pointed out 
that the evidence for miracles was not only strong 
but stringent. It was incredible that St. Paul 
should, quite incidentally, claim to have proved his 
apostleship by working miracles, when he was 
writing to people who would know whether he had 
done so or not. Some who heard him may re- 
member a spontaneous insertion intd the paper. 
‘If Iam told that Von Manen maintains that we 
have no genuine Epistles of St. Paul, my answer is 
that in this matter Von Manen does not count.’ 
But towards the end of the paper there is a limita- 
tion which prepares the way for the final distinction 
between miracles which are only supra naturam 
and miracles which are contra naturam. 

It was apparently Bishop Gore’s Open Letter on 
the basis of Anglican Fellowship which caused 
Sanday to make public the conclusion at which he 
had arrived ; but for that he would probably have 
taken a still longer time for consideration. But 
he regarded the Bishop’s letter as a ‘Challenge to 
Criticism,’ and a condemnation of younger scholars 
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whose conclusions were much the same as Sanday’s. 
With characteristic courage and generosity Sanday 
broke silence, and took his place side by side with 
those whom the Bishop had denounced. If they 
were condemned, he was:condemned also, and the 
condemnation was unnecessary and unjust. There 
is no insincerity in publicly saying ‘I believe’ be- 
fore a number of propositions, one of which must 
be, while others ‘may be, understood symbolically. 
Creeds are binding only so far as they have the 
authority of Scripture. Criticism shows that im- 
mense portions of Scripture must be regarded as 
symbolical, and this fact necessarily affects the 
Creeds, which depend on Scripture. 

The chief but not the only point in dispute was 
that of the Virgin Birth. Sanday said that he had 
no desire to put ‘nots’ into the Creed; but there 
were some statements which, although one did not 
deny them, one could not affirm them in a literal 
sense. He believed most emphatically in our 
Lord’s Supernatural Birth, Lk i ‘carries us 
into regions where thought is baffled.’ The 
language is deeply metaphorical and symbolical, 
and one is not bound to interpret it as meaning a 
Birth which seems to be ‘unnatural.’ ‘ Whatever 
the Virgin Birth can spiritually mean for us is 
guaranteed by the fact that the Holy Babe was 
Divine. Is it not enough to affirm this with all 
our heart and soul, and be silent about anything 
beyond ?—Be it so. But there are many who hold 
that the traditional interpretation gives a Birth 
which may be natural in the case of the Incarna- 
tion, which was an event so unique and mysterious 
that we cannot safely decide that what is clearly 
said in Lk 1°4 and Mt 11820 would be against 
nature if understood literally. 

There is less difficulty about ‘the actual re- 
suscitation of the dead body of the Lord from the 
tomb’; for it is futile to ask what became of the 
material particles of the dead body. On the third 
day various persons found that, although the linen 
cloths had not been unwound, the body was gone. 
In the subsequent appearances the Lord seems to 
have had either a spiritual body which at His will 
could have material qualities, or (less probable) a 
material body which at His will could have 
spiritual qualities. But the truth may again be 
quite beyond our comprehension. That His body 
‘saw corruption’ along with the bodies of the two 
robbers is against all the evidence which we 
possess. 


There are still many people who hold that a 
miracle is a violation of the laws of nature. If this 
were a true definition, then miracles do not happen 
and have never happened. God is not a God of 
confusion (1 Co 14%%); He does not violate His 
own laws. A miracle is a wonderful work, which 
seems to us in our ignorance to be against nature, 
and we wonder how it could possibly be done. 
As soon as we know how it could be done, it 
ceases to be a miracle. Many acts of Christ and 
His disciples, which were genuine miracles then, 
would not be miracles now. By _ suggestion, 
hypnotism, telepathy, thought-reading, etc., the 
same kind of things are done now; and there are 
gifted persons who can perform some of them 
frequently. Evidently these ‘ mighty works’ are not 
against nature. This being so, it seems to be rash 
to assert that certain other wonderful acts recorded 
in the N.T. are against nature and incredible. We 
are here dealing with a unique Personality in a 
unique crisis in the history of the human race. 
Can we decide what the laws of His actions must 
be? Can we be sure that such actions as the 
miracle at Cana, or the Walking on the Water, 
would in His case be contra naturam? Such acts 
may have been the natural acts of a Supernatural 
Person. Sanday again points to the Temptation 
as an important part of the evidence in support of 
miracles. The story must have come from our 
Lord Himself; and ‘the whole story turns on the 
possession of the power to work miracles.’ Not 
only so: it turns on the power to work miracles 
which are said to be contra naturam. 

In 1910 he published Christologies Ancient and 
Modern, which he expected would be the last of 
the preliminary studies which he had been making 
in the long and careful preparation for writing a 
Life of Christ. He had long ago made up his 
mind as to the scale on which the final book must 
be written, and the method to be employed in 
writing it. His aim was to exhibit leading 
principles in a form in which they could be under- 
stood, not merely by experts, but by an intelligent 
and interested public; and he desired to free the 
main work as much as possible from side issues 
and details. Hence these preliminary studies. 

It is in classifying modern Christologies that 
Sanday gives us two useful terms which have been 
adopted by some other writers. He speaks of two 
main types, ‘reduced Christianity’ and ‘full Chris- 
tianity.’ By the former he means those who go 
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no further than ‘God was in Christ’ (2 Co 5}%), 
in whose life the communicable excellences of the 
Godhead were manifested to mankind; by the 
latter those who accept in full the traditional belief 
that Christ was God. This distinction is some- 
times made by saying that the former admit the 
Divinity of Christ, the latter His Deity: but 
apparently this distinction is being abandoned. 
In each class there are degrees, in the one of 
fulness, in the other of reduction; and with the 
fullest form of reduced Christianity, as represented 
by Albrecht Ritschl, Sanday more than once ex- 
presses considerable sympathy. It has the 
advantage of aiming at being strictly scientific, 
and it seems to succeed in being so. It embraces 
those portions of our beliefs which are most 
capable of verification. The lowest form of 
reduced Christianity admits as evidence very little 
of the N.T. It accepts only the Synoptic Gospels, 
and of them only those portions which criticism 
shows to be earliest in origin. These give us the 
best evidence that we have as to the self-conscious- 
ness of Christ, and our estimate of His personality 
cannot go beyond His own. But, as Sanday 
points out, ‘broadly speaking, all the rest of the 
N.T. treats of Christ as God, and the Church 
Universal has done the same.’ St. Paul and St. 
John may be taken ‘as witnesses to the effect upon 
their own minds and upon those around them.’ 
And St. Paul uses language which is very strong. 
He quotes with deep sympathy passages from 
Denney, E. A. Abbott, R. Moberly, and Du Bose 
respecting the real meaning of the Incarnation. 

But his own contribution to the discussion goes 
far beyond that of the useful classification, ‘full 
Christianity’ and ‘reduced Christianity.’ He 
makes suggestions respecting a tentative modern 
Christology which at once attracted much attention 
and provoked much criticism, but which do not 
appear to have gained any large measure of 
adherence. They are acute and interesting, and 
may be useful as a form of thought. We may 
perhaps regard them as a kind of symbolism, 
‘indirect description’ in a case in which definition 
is impossible. 

Taking from F. W. H. Myers and Professor W. 
James the new psychological distinction between 
the conscious or supraliminal self and the uncon- 
scious, or subconscious, or subliminal self, Sanday 
believes that this distinction, which is now generally 
accepted, may be of much service to the theologian 


in framing a scientific basis for a modern Chris- 
tology. We each of us are a greater being than 
we suppose. ‘Each is in reality an abiding 
psychical entity far more extensive than he knows. 
The self manifests through organism ; but there is 
always some part of the self unmanifested, and 
always some power of expression in abeyance or 
reserve.’ It may easily be the case that this sub- 
conscious self is the region in which one human 
spirit meets another human spirit, and is enabled 
to see, and make the other see, ‘new depths of 
the divine.’ In’other words, the proper or primary 
sphere of divine action upon the human soul may 
be the subliminal consciousness. 

This leads to a bolder suggestion ; that the sub- 
liminal consciousness is the proper sphere of the 
Deity in the incarnate Christ. The common view 
of the Incarnation draws a vertical line between 
the human nature and the Divine nature in Christ, 
and regards some of His actions as falling on the 
human side, and some as falling on the other side. 
This lands us in grave difficulties. These dis- 
appear, or are reduced, if we draw a horizontal line 
between the upper or human region, which is 
always in evidence, and the lower deeps, which 
are rarely in evidence, and are the natural home of 
whatever is divine. This involves the limitation 
that ‘only so much of the divine could be ex- 
pressed as was capable of expression within the 
forms of humanity.’ It leaves us free to think of 
Christ’s life on earth as fully human, and yet not 
merely human. There is a region in which the 
Deity of the Incarnate has a channel of continuity 
with the infinitude of Godhead. As in ourselves 
the conscious self is but a small portion of the real 
self, so the record that has come down to us of the 
life of Christ shows a genuinely human conscious- 
ness, but comes utterly short of the real history of 
Him who was both Son of Man and Son of God. 

This striking and stimulating hypothesis may 
serve as symbolism, as ‘indirect description’ of 
what cannot be described directly. ‘The mystery 
of the Incarnation is beyond our comprehension ; 
we accept the fact, but we cannot explain. Yeta 
tentative, though inaccurate, method of describing 
it may be helpful to some who crave an explana- 
tion of some kind. It appears that Professor Henri 
Bois accepts it as a form of ‘reduced Christianity,’ 
rejecting what goes beyond that. Dr. H. R. 
Mackintosh gave it sympathetic but adverse 
criticism in THE Exposirory Times and in Zhe 
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Doctrine of the Person of Jesus Christ, pp. 487-490. 
And there were other critics. Sanday answers 
some of them in a subsequent pamphlet, Person- 
ality in Christ and in Ourselves, 1911. He says 
that his critics have supposed him to be more of 
an innovator than he himself proposed to be. 
Without being a philosopher he has had to enter 
philosophical ground. But philosophers have not 
yet determined the exact meaning of Spirit, or 
the precise relations between Spirit and Matter. 
Meanwhile we may try to feel our way, and he 
does so. 

Besides the writings which have already been 
noticed as being in the main stream of his pro- 
ductiveness, there are some minor works which 
must at least be mentioned. Zwo Present-Day 
Questions : Biblical Criticism and the Social Move- 
ment, 1892. The Conception of Priesthood, 1898; 
see also an article in The Guardian, 29th March 
1899. An Address to the Christian Section of the 
Third International Congress of the History of 
Religions, 1908, a marvellously comprehensive 
survey of recent literature. Zhe Primitive Church 
and Reunion, 1913. Articles in Zhe Modern 
Churchman, June 1915 and January 1919. There 
are also several pamphlets on the War, dealing 
generously, and in some particulars rather too 
generously, with the enemy, but in other respects 
really helpful. In sending me the article of June 
1915, he wrote: ‘It will be rather like a talk—and 
you cam fill it out (p. 141). Please understand 
that they asked for a lead,—and I gave them what 
I could in $ hour’—or possibly ‘1# hours’; the 
writing is not very legible. 

A few quotations from a large number of letters 
will illustrate some of the statements made about 
him in these papers, and will throw light upon 
others. A serious accident in early life caused 
permanent injury to the muscles of his right arm, 
and his handwriting had always a jerky, eager look, 
which seemed to fit the alertness and activity of 
his thought. 

17th Jan. 1913. ‘And now perhaps I may 
turn to my own matters. I felt your kind wishes 
all the more because the outlook before me is 
quite a serious one. 
about it when last I wrote, but it seemed too long 
a story fora letter. Now I shall be able to make 
it shorter because I hope by Monday or Tuesday 
to send you a pamphlet (not for publication) which 
I have just been printing, and which will, I think, 


I was very near telling you 


explain the whole situation. It is really a continua- 
tion of my paper on Miracles at the Church 
Congress [at Middlesborough, 1912]. I have at 
last worked through to a conclusion which covers 
all the ground, and which comes out more radical 
than I myself (until a short time ago) quite 
anticipated. The most critical part came out in 
a paper which I read last term to a small, but 
rather select Society (Gore, Holland, Lock, etc.). 
There was no discussion, because discussion was 
adjourned and is still to come. I wasn’t at all 
happy about it, because I had to omit a good deal, 
so that the main point came out too abruptly. I 
have talked very little about it, but I am afraid it 
made something of a sensation. 

‘I am happier about the pamphlet, which I have 
now, I think, got pretty well to my mind. Still you 
will see that the position is serious, both sub- 
jectively and objectively. The crucial point is the 
question of the V.B. 

‘Don’t think of writing till you have the pamphlet. 
And I very much hope that you won’t find it trying 
to read, because throughout I have tried to 
emphasize Sic as well as Von.’ 

24th Jan. 1913. ‘ You are indeed a true friend. 
You make the best of me, and you judge as kindly 
as it is possible to judge this last phase of my 
thinking that I could not help imparting to you. 
I do not feel at all inclined to defend myself. I 
am most anxious to lay stress on the effect of the 
‘unique Personality,’ and your way of presenting 
the latest discoveries about the nature of matter is 
very impressive. But I think that what weighed 
with me a good deal was the feeling (1) that one 
must not have one rule for O.T. and another for 
N.T., and (2) that it makes a difference if one 
approaches N.T. through O.T. If one does this, 
it seems to be less necessary to have recourse to 
special explanations; and what seem to be ex- 
ceptions in fact are reduced to different modes of 
expression. However, I shall have to run the 
gauntlet of considerable criticism in about three 
weeks’ time.’ 

28th Jan. 1913. ‘I really can’t thank you 
enough for writing me a second letter—and such 
an admirable one. The day may come—though I 
don’t see it in prospect just at present, except in 
quite a private circle—when I might be very glad 
to have leave to quote it in public. For there are 
things which I don’t think cow/d be better said. I 
am afraid I couldn’t say all that you say. But I 
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am most glad to have that side put so well before 
me.’ 

6th April. 1913. He dictated a letter from 
Folkestone to say that he had been struggling with 
severe illness for nearly eight weeks, in the hands 
of a nurse, and with a doctor coming every day. 
‘The throw-backs have upset all my plans, and I 
must wait and see what is possible.’ 

Christmas Day, 1914. ‘Ever since August, 
beyond the work of the day for the day, my 
thoughts have been running mainly upon the 
War. Just now I am struggling with a pamphlet— 
one of the Oxford series, if it comes off. I want 
to state the case in such a way as could be put 
into the hands of a German. But I find it very 
_ difficult.’ 

21st July 1915. ‘One can’t help comparing 
our respective fates. I don’t really repent of mine. 
Given such powers—or want of powers—as I have, 
I can’t help hoping that I may be found to have 
spent them not wholly without usefulness ¢o a 
certain class of minds, and with a view to the 
future. . . . Don’t you feel as Westcott did when 
he said that he had accomplished all his pro- 
gramme and more than his programme?’ 

[The answer to which is, that I never had even 
so much as a programme. | 

26th March 1920. ‘I’m afraid I have been 
very idle. I don’t quite know how far that is the 
right word. I am hoping, if all’s well, soon after 
Easter, to get to Bath with my sister, and there to 
talk over things with an excellent doctor there and 
to see how the land really lies. But the last few 
months, since I came here [from Ch. Ch. to 18 


Bradmore Road] I have seemed unduly lethargic 
and helpless. I am sadly behindhand with getting 
the house into order; and yet now one seems to 
feel the Spring coming back into one’s veins again, 
and I may take a new start, or something of one. 
. . . Weare just finishing—though I don’t suppose 
that it will be out before autumn—some Notes on 
the new Lessons, like those on the Psalms. I am 
quite in hopes that it will be a help and mark an 
advance. Burney is excellent on O.T. But we 
shall have to do what we can to get it into circula- 
tion, and I am afraid shan’t be able to give 
ourselves many copies. 

‘You certainly have the advantage of me—have 
not so many of the weaknesses of age—though the 
years ought to be substantially in my favour. And 
yet I can say that, like you, I have a great deal to 


‘be thankful for. 


‘ P.S.—I shall have to post this before I can hear 
of the Sports and Boat Race, which still keep their 


interest.’ - 


Trinity Sunday, 1920. ‘Many thanks for all 
your kind solicitude about my health. It easily 
might be much worse. The doctor is quite en- 
couraging, and he advises me to lead the very 
quiet life, which is just what I wish to do.’ 

These hopes were not to be realized. In 
September he went into a nursing home with a 
view to an operation, which, however, was not of 
a serious character. Before the operation took 
place he had, in quick succession, two strokes of 
paralysis. After lying unconscious for a day or 
two, on 16th September he passed ex umdbris et 
imaginibus in veritatem. 


“<p: 


Under fhe Figetree. 


By Prorrssor Dr. Gustar DALMAN, GREIFSWALD. 


In Palestine one very often has reason to long for 
shadow. A fig-tree may in such cases seem invit- 
ing enough on account of its big leaves (1 Mac 37) 
and hanging branches. When a fig-tree is watered 
from a fountain or rivulet (Ps 1°), its verdure may 
be so luxuriant that somebody sitting under it 
would be quite hidden from anybody passing by. 
In spite of this I personally never liked to rest in 
a fig-tree’s shadow. Its smell seemed to me dis- 


agreeable, and I missed the cooling breeze which 
one always enjoys so much under an olive-tree. 
Even the Arabs avoid sleeping under fig-trees, 
believing them to be haunted. 

In olden times it must have been otherwise. 
Judah and Israel liked to dwell every one under his 
vine and under his fig-tree (1 K 55). Rabbi Akiba 


1 According to my own inquiries, but see also Baldensperger, 
P.EVF. Quarterly, 1893, p. 203 seq. 
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used to sit with his fellows under a fig-tree to 
study the Law in the early morning, and left this 
place only when the figs grew ripe, to avoid 
suspicion on the part of the owner (Jer., Berakhoth 
5°; Koheleth Rabba 5,11; Shir Rabba 6). Another 
reason was it which induced Rabbi Jochanan! to 
sit down on the east side ofa fig-tree. He suffered 
from a severe bulimy and knew that on this side 
the fruit were best (Koheleth Rabba 7, 11; cf. Jer., 
Joma 45°; Babl., Joma 83°). 

Even animals sought shelter under fig-trees. 
For a shepherd gave as sign for the month Adar, 
that the bull dies in the hurdles (at night-time) 
and should like (in the daytime) to cast off his 
skin in the shadow of the fig-tree (Jer., Rosh ha- 
Shana 58», Sanhedrin 18°; cf. Babl., Sanhedrin 18?, 
with some alterations in the text). The coldness 
of the nights and the heat of the sun at daytime is 
really characteristic of Adar. The fig-trees have 
just become green, but their shadow does not help 
much the animals which hope to find coolness 
under it. 

Turning from such sayings to the word of Jesus 
to Nathanael: ‘ Before Philip called thee, when 
thou wast under the fig-tree, I saw thee,’ one does 
not feel inclined to search for some special doing 
of Nathanael under the fig-tree, as if this had been 
what was meant by Jesus, though He does not 
mention it. The fig-tree is thus, for instance, 
supposed to have been the place where Nathanael 
was praying or longing for the coming of the 
Messiah. In Palestine no idea is more common 
than that Nathanael had repaired to the shadow of 
a fig-tree because the sun was shining and the heat 
of the day in the valley of Jordan was oppressive. 
There he was resting when Philip called him. 
The only supposition is that he could not be seen 
by Jesus at that place, either because the fig-tree 
covered Nathanael with its branches, or because it 
was so far away from Jesus that Nathanael could 
not be seen by Him. Jesus tells Him that He 
knew him in spite of that. Nathanael shall know 
that His knowledge is above human capacity. 


1S, Klein believes that it was Jochanan ben Zakkai. 
See his study ‘Weinstock, Feigenbaum und Sykomore in 
Palistina’ from the Schwarz Festschrift, special print, p. ix, 
note 8. : 


It is a curious problem of geographical botany, 
why just a fig-tree is mentioned. Jesus would 
certainly not think of a fig-tree in the Galilean 
home of Nathanael. It is true, it would be more 
in its place near Cana of Galilee than in that | 
Bethany beyond Jordan where John baptized 
(Jn 1%), Near Jordan one should rather expect 
an euphratpoplar or a Christthorn-tree (Zizyphus 
Spina Christi). Why does John not mention one 
of these, if he had some knowledge of the locality ? 
Here Jewish superstition might give some help. 
Just those two kinds of trees are mentioned among 
the five trees, the shadow of which was believed to 
be harmful for the sleeper (Babl., Pesachim 111°),? 
The principle is given that all trees with a great 
number of branches or with sharp thorns have to 
be avoided, and it may have been against custom 
to sit down under such trees. The fig-tree is not 
in the Talmudical list of haunted trees, though it 
has been added in the Munich manuscript. It 
was, in fact, at that time the favourite shadow- 
tree. This may be sufficient for the explanation 
of Jn 148, 

Still it must be added that cultivated fig- 
trees would not be at all impossible at a suitable 
place in the Jordan valley. Wild fig-trees could 
even stand at a spring, as they formerly did at 
Elisha’s fountain near Jericho, until its basin was 
regulated. If that Bethany was near the springs 
of Wadi el-Charrar, as I think,? I may mention that 
the Greek monks had there quite a plantation of 
fig-trees and olives, when I visited the place eight 
years ago.* It may finally be called local colour- 
ing, that not a house or chamber is mentioned 
instead of the fig-tree. Bethany beyond Jordan 
was no town and no village, otherwise John the 
Baptist had not settled there. It was a lonely 
place, perhaps with some huts. The multitudes 
which came to it for baptism had to be very 
contented, if they found a kind of abode under 
a fig-tree. If the place where Jesus ‘stayed’ 
(Jn 18-9) was better, it could hardly have been 
more than a hut made with the branches and the 
reeds of the thicket at the river. 

2 Read kinnara for kanda with the Munich MS. 


3 Orte und Wege Jesu, p. 86. 
4 Palistinajahrbuch, 1913, p. 24. 
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| two books, one on Freedom and one on Liberty, 


and then binds the two in one so that we may be 
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Riterature. 
WOODROW WILSON. 
WittiamM E. Dopp is Professor of American 


History in the University of Chicago. He is also 
an admirer of President Wilson, but he does not 
call himself a democrat. He does not call Wilson a 
democrat—‘a Democrat and almost a democrat’ he 
calls him. He does not even call the United States 
a democracy: ‘the author does not mean to assert 
that the United States is a democracy. It is, all 
things considered, probably as nearly a democracy 
as Great Britain.’ Clearly enough Professor Dodd 


belongs to the Democratic party; but clearly 


enough also the Democratic party is not wholly 
fascinated by the democratic idea. 

Although an admirer of President Wilson, 
Professor Dodd is not a mere panegyrist. ‘ Wilson 
made earnest protest on February roth [1915]. 
Germany must take care not to destroy American 
lives or sink American ships. Ten days later he 
sent a memorandum to both Germany and England 
asking them to give up submarines and mines, 
except in and about harbours, and to cease the 
cruel practice of employing neutral flags as decoys. 
He even asked Britain to allow foodstuffs ‘to be 
sent into Germany for the civil population under 
German guarantee that it should not be sent to 
the armies. Ifthese propositions had been accepted, 
Germany must have won the war, and the President’s 
own policy must have given him poignant regret.’ 

The story of Woodrow Wilson and his Work 
(Simpkin ; 15s. net) is told in great fulness, and 
just in its fulness is its interest. Much of it is 
familiar to us, but even the story of the Paris 
Conference can be read again in this clear sym- 
pathetic narrative. There is just one obsession. 
It is Japan. ‘Japan was and is the Prussia of the 
East.’ And it is bitterness that Japan alone went 
home from the Conference satisfied. 

Of President Wilson Professor Dodd says this: 
‘Unless Democracy itself should fail, he will be 
read and quoted hundreds of years from now, as 
Jefferson and Lincoln are read and quoted now.’ 


FREEDOM AND LIBERTY. 


What is the difference between freedom and 
liberty? Is there any difference? Mr. William 
Benett discovers so great a difference that he writes 


able to contrast the two words in detail and never 
again forget the difference between them. ‘ Free- 
dom combines the two contradictory principles of 
law and liberty. Neither of the subordinate prin- 
ciples is good by itself. Law ends in tyranny: 
liberty, in anarchy. From neither tyranny nor 
anarchy can any advancement of civilization be 
expected. Freedom, or the compromise between 
the two, in which neither has a decisive pre- 
dominance, is the sole condition of progress. It 
is through freedom, and not by liberty alone, that 
“human development in its richest diversity” can 
be realized. And this, as Wilhelm v. Humboldt 
remarks, in a passage prefixed by J. S. Mill to his 
essay ‘‘On Liberty,” is a matter of “absolute and 
essential importance.” He might have gone farther. 
It is the sole and exclusive end of all ethical action 
which we call good.’ 

The title of Mr. Benett’s book is Freedom and 
Liberty (Oxford University Press ; 8vo, pp. vii, 367 ; 
12s. 6d. net). It is, as we have just said, a 
composite book. The part entitled ‘Freedom,’ 
having been published separately, has now been 
combined in a single volume with the part entitled 


‘Liberty’ now issued for the first time. Let us 
look at it. 
Freedom includes law and liberty. Now law is 


justice, and liberty is love. And since law and 
liberty are contradictory principles, contradictory 
also are justice and love. Both are found in the 
Old Testament and both in the New. But in the 
Old Testament justice is supreme, love subordinate, 
in the New the order is reversed. _ But Christ did 
more than reverse the order of importance between 
love and justice. He did away with justice 
altogether. Not on earth. On earth there must — 
be love, that is liberty, and there must be law, that 
is justice ; but there is another sphere, above and 
beyond the divine Kingdom on earth, another 
Kingdom in heaven, and there law will no longer 
survive, but only love and liberty. 

The difficulty is—it is a difficulty that runs 
through the book—that Mr. Benett makes asser- 
tions without adding references. What proof has 
he that the Kingdom of Heaven is a kingdom in 
heaven, and wholly in heaven? What proof has 
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he that there are two kingdoms, one on earth and 
one in heaven? 


SAMUEL POLLARD. 


‘Feeling that they owed their very souls to 
Samuel Pollard, the aborigines said: ‘ He is ours, 
let us bury him ; we will arrange for coffin, bearers, 
grave, and tombstone; for we loved him more 
than our fathers, and he was ever kind to us.” 
They chose his grave on a far-seen_hill-slope. 
Away up through the maize fields, wailing a dirge, 
they carried all that was mortal of him, followed 
by twelve hundred mourners, four hundred of 
whom were scholars from the school he had 
founded and maintained. His lifelong friend, 
Frank Dymond, conducted the interment and 
has described the scene: ‘‘Singing and prayer 
were followed by short testimonies. . . . Presently 
a tall old Miao stands upon a form—one of the 
very first to strike the trail to the Cross, a leader 
among his fellows. He said a few words, then 
stepping down he crouched upon the ground near 
my feet, sobbing as if his heart would break... . 
Blessed the man who has the gift so to win the 
affection of these hillmen ! 

*** As the service proceeds, a man, weather-stained, 
his bare sandalled feet showing that he had come 
from a journey, reaches the open grave. He looks 
in and bursts into a paroxysm of grief until I go 
and lead him across to the centre of the crowd, 
Poor Stephen Lee! I know, and you know, that 
there lies your best friend. . . . He cried as if his 
heart would break, then rose and gave one of the 
finest tributes to his dead master and friend that 
could possibly be given. . 

‘That night men stayed upon yon hillside watch- 
ing near the open grave, and so for a few successive 


nights, lest the tomb should be rifled. Among | 


the sapling oaks, surrounded by Miao graves, he 
lies. Mr. Evans erected a cross and beneath its 
shadow the body of Sam Pollard rests.”’ 

With that ends the long story of Samuel Pollard, 
Pioneer Missionary in China (Cassell; 7s. 6d. net). 
The biographer is the Rev. W. A. Grist, author of 
The Historic Christ in the Faith of To-day. It is 
a long story of a short life, for the life was full 
of activity and there is abundance of material. 
Especially are there Pollard’s own books, one of 
which was noticed in THE Expository TIMES a 
month or two ago. 


These books are autobio- 


graphical ; it was éasy to gather the facts from them 
and even the local colour. But Mr. Grist has 
given himself to his task. He has, moreover, the 
immediate and even intimate knowledge that is 


-necessary, for he was a colleague of Mr. Pollard 


through many a trying year. 

Man proposes, God disposes. 
went to convert the Chinese. He converted the 
Miao, who are not Chinese. They and the No-Su 
live on the upper reaches of the Yangtse. Pollard 
was the first entrance among them of civilization 
and of Christianity—and they accepted both gifts 
readily. He had one terrible experience—the 
merest thread between him and a violent death. 
Then, however, the windows of heaven opened 
and we see the result in that scene at the grave. 

The study of the man himself is rewarding. 
Even his theology was his own. ‘It may have 
been due to Pollard’s childlikeness that he never 
outgrew the Jesus-worship which for many Chris- 
tians ceases with adolescence. With the passing 
of youth most of us learn to interpret God through 
Jesus; but in Pollard’s case Jesus was his God. 
He gave assent to the traditional creed of evangeli- 
calism, but he lived in the Gospels; with vivid 
imaginative power he visualized the life of his 
Lord ; with intuitive sympathy he entered into the 
mind of the speaker of the Parables and of the 
Logia, and into the compassion which was 
the motive-force of the healing miracles. He 
dramatised the conversations of Jesus; and he 
practised the presence of Jesus. His ideal of the 
Christian life resolved itself simply into obedience 
to jesus. When the thought of the aborigines 
stirred him to pity and filled him with the longing 
to go among them, he writes: “‘If Jesus says ‘Go,’ 
I will go at once.” He interpreted his own 
conscience as the voice of Jesus: the personal 
authority behind every moral imperative was the 
will of Jesus. For some it is impossible to in- 
terpret history, politics, and all the economic and 
social relationships of our modern world by this 
simple principle of faith in Jesus: but this is what 
Pollard did. The immediacy of the voice of Jesus 
in his own soul was the true secret of his life and 
of his amazing moral strength.’ 


Samuel Pollard 


SEVENTY YEARS AMONG SAVAGES. 


Seventy Years among Savages (Allen & Unwin ; 
12s. 6d. net) is the title which Mr. Henry S. Salt 
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has given to his autobiography. For the savages 
are not found in the South Seas—alas! Mr. Salt 
has never been or desired to be a Christian 
missionary—they are the men and women among 
whom he has lived in England. 

Why does he call them savages? Because of 
their cannibalism. With just a little more courage, 
he would have given his book the title: ‘Seventy 
Years among Cannibals.’ They eat the flesh of 
their brothers and sisters and cousins—the ox and 
the sheep and the codfish. They torture them 
also; in the killing of them for food and in the 
cutting of them for surgical practice. They are 
savages because they hunt the fox, the hare, the 
stag ; shoot the pheasant, trap the bear, skin the 
seal alive. They are savages in almost all their 
dealings with the lower animals, and in some of 
their dealings with their fellow-men, such as the 
use of the cane for schoolboys and the cat for 
criminals. 

Mr. Salt has been the soul of the Humanitarian 
League for a great many years. He was educated 
at Eton, went to King’s College, Cambridge, 
returned to Eton as Assistant Master, became a 
vegetarian and a socialist, resigned and gave 
himself to the League. : 

His autobiography is a book you can make fun 
of. You must make fun of it, or suffer. There 
are only the two ways. You had better suffer. 


JOHN. 


The Rev. Kirkwood Hewat, M.A., F.S.A. 
(Scot.), is such a student of Scottish history as few 
men have time or in these days even inclination 
for. The last generation gave itself to the Old 
Testament; the present gives itself to the New; 
the History of the Church is waiting for the next 
generation. And that generation will find Mr. 
Kirkwood Hewat’s books as reliable as any and as 
good to read. It is through such as they are, with 
their free style and careful judgment, that the 
study of Church History will become the popular 
study of the day. 

The latest volume is entitled Makers of the 
Scottish Church at the Reformation (Edinburgh ; 
Macniven & Wallace; ios. 6d. net). It is a 
biographical history of seven men, every one of 
them having the Christian name of John. They 
are John Knox, John Willock, John Winram, John 
Row, John Spottiswood, John Douglas, and John 
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Craig. Why were they all called John? There is 
no evidence that the beloved disciple was their or 
their fathers’ chief admiration among the men of 
the New Testament, or the Fourth Gospel among 
its books. It does not matter. There they are. 
And here is an authoritative biographical sketch 
of the career of every one of them. 


THE VULGATE PSALTER. 


The first volume has been published of a 
new commentary on Zhe Psalms (Dublin: Gill; 
17s. 6d. net). It is described as ‘A Study of the 
Vulgate Psalter in the Light of the Hebrew Text.’ 
The author is the Rev. Patrick Boylan, M.A., 
Professor of Sacred Scripture and Oriental Lan- 
guages in St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 

The Introduction is up to date. No one would 
look for drastic criticism in it; the marvel is that 
there is any effective criticism at all, so hedged is 
the Roman Catholic commentator by Briefs and 
Bulls. To the non-Roman the appeal is less 
powerful that the subject of study is the Vulgate. 
He probably expects elaborate defence of the 
Vulgate’s errors. But the student of Scripture 
includes the Vulgate in his studies, and this book 
will not vex him with apologetics. Professor 
Boylan is much more concerned to teach the truth 
between the Vulgate (or the Septuagint) and the 
Hebrew text than he is to defend the Vulgate. 
Indeed, he does not always claim all that he might 
for the Vulgate. Take that representative passage, 
Ps 19* (Vg. 18°). Professor Buchanan Gray has 
a note in the volume entitled ‘ Mansfield College 
Essays.’ He says: ‘Ps ro‘ is interesting as being 
one of those cases in which the reading of the 
Vulgate has perpetuated itself through the Great 
Bible into the Prayer Book version; it is alsoa 
case in which the A.V. (followed by the R.V.) 
abandoned the Bishops’ Bible in favour of the 
Genevan version. The exact form of the original 
text is really uncertain, but the Hebrew text is 
almost certainly wrong and the sense of the 
Vulgate nearer to the original. Thus the Douai 
rendering : 


“Their sound hath gone forth into all the earth, 
And unto the ends of the round world the 
words of them” 


is preferable to the rendering of the Genevan 
version (cp. A.V., R.V.): 
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“Their line is gone forth through all the earth,” 
etc. 


The Genevan translators perceived the obscurity 
of the text which they felt compelled to follow, and 
added the interpretative gloss: ‘‘ The heavens are 
as a line of great capital letters to shew unto us 
God’s glory.” The A.V. also adds a note; the 
R.V. leaves the unintelligible statement unex- 
plained. All three versions might have done 
better to give, at least in the margin, the variant 
of the Vulgate.’ 

Professor Boylan knows what he is about, but 
all that he says on this verse is: ‘The Hebrew is 
different here, but the Vulgate gives a better text.’ 
His translation is: 


‘Over the whole earth goeth the sound of them, 
And even to the ends of the earth (reach) 
their words.’ 


EARLY GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 


Professor John Burnet of St. Andrews is at 
present probably our highest authority for the 
meaning of Greek philosophy. He has gained 
that place, as every man must gain a place of 
influence, by uniting careful observation with daring 
imagination. These two are the sources of our 
knowledge. Each must be used in fulness. Both 
must be used together. Professor Burnet has not 
left a fragment of an obscure philosopher unstudied. 
But when he had studied it he sent his mind out into 
the unknown and dared unseen conclusions. As 
one reads the third edition, now published, of his 
great book on Early Greek Philosophy (A. & C. 
Black ; 8vo, pp. ix, 375; 258. net) one is arrested 
frequently by short quotations which seem to stand 
apart and to be insignificant. But as one reads on, 
there is scarcely a quotation but contributes some- 
thing to the full statement of early Greek philo- 
sophicai thought, which at last is so impressive. 


MACEDONIA. 


Two Englishmen, Mr. A. Goff and Mr. Hugh 
A. Fawcett, had the good fortune to be in Mace- 
donia in that short interval in its history when it 
was open to travellers. The interval was the war. 
And the reason why Macedonia was open to 
travellers during the war is that the robbers were 
then kept in order. 


17 


Now again the country is | 


closed. Only a daring or foolhardy traveller will 
attempt to pass beyond the rigidly defined areas 
where everybody can go and where therefore it is 
not worth going. The robbers are back to their 
dens and caves in the mountains. 

Mr. Goff and Mr. Fawcett made good use of 
their short opportunity. ‘The most remote corners 
of the country were probed, and manifold oppor- 
tunities presented of studying the native at close 
quarters. So fortunate were the authors in their 
combined travels and experiences, comprising as 
they did every part of the former British front in 
Macedonia and an exhaustive itinerary of the city 
of Salonika itself, that they have been enabled to 
compile what is believed to be, from a non-political 
and non-military standpoint, the first detailed 
description of Macedonia.’ 

Macedonia, a Plea for the Primitive, they calk 
their book (John Lane; 8vo, pp. xxii, 276, with 
mmaps and illustrations; 21s. net). Two things 
are of especial importance in it. First, the illustra- 
tions. Some of them are on plate paper, and 
some of these are coloured—water-colour paintings 
by the authors evidently, and very artistically 
printed.. The view of Mt. Olympus from near 
Salonika is particularly good. Some of the illustra- 
tions are printed on the ordinary page—attractive 
small engravings of a padlock, a pendant, an in- 
cense burner, a grease box, a door ring, a cross, a 
Turkish cemetery, a bronze crucifix, or a winged 
insect. There is just one thing wanting—a more 
exact description of some of the larger illustrations. 
‘Little monastery, Kastri,’ or ‘Turkish mosque, 
Salonika,’ is not enough: we want to know which 
monastery and which mosque. 

The other important thing is the description of 
Salonika. That is well done and fully. Of the 
great fire of 1917 there is a graphic account. 
‘The Allied troops resorted to the creation of a 
firebelt by dynamiting blocks of houses. The 
flames, however, still powerfully seconded by the 
Vardar wind, leapt over all gaps and made nothing 
of occasional obstacles such as a fireproof concrete 
building in the commercial quarter of the town. 
Towards dusk, it became obvious that nothing 
except, a sudden and apparently miraculous change 
of wind would stop the flames before they reached 
the sea. Householders who had hitherto merely 
gazed at the fire with interest and awe now made 
attempts to shift their valuables and belongings 
to a safe quarter. Shopkeepers who could not 
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possibly remove even a tenth of their stores, 
realizing at length that their premises were doomed, 
opened wide their doors to all who chose to help 
themselves.’ 


The Book of the Revelation is the title which 
the Rev. W. Graham Scroggie of Edinburgh has 
given to a volume of Lecture Notes on the 
Apocalypse. It is a student’s book. Mr. Scroggie, 
who is one of the most diligent and enthusiastic 
students of the Bible in Scotland, has his own 
‘theory’ of the Apocalypse, but he is less anxious 
to convince us of any theory of its purpose than to 
convert us to its Christ. And he is very sure that 
the way to that is to entice us to the careful 
study of the book itself. His volume contains 
a most illuminating chart of the visions. A 
mere glance at it is an education. It is also an 
encouragement. We pick and choose in the 
Apocalypse more than in any book of the Bible: 
Mr. Scroggie shows that the chapters we skip are 
heavy with instruction. 

He finds three great visions in the.book. First, 
a Vision of Grace, 19-378 ; next, a Vision of .Govern- 
ment, 4!-19!; and third, a Vision of Glory, 
19-225, The Prologue contains a Superscription 
and a Salutation, and the Epilogue words of com- 
fort (22° 1”) and words of caution (2218-21), 

The chart should be open before us as we read 
the volume, and the volume should be open before 
us as we read the Apocalypse. And then it will 
go hard with us if we do not find in the Apocalypse 
the inspiration to love and duty which this author 
has so evidently found in it. 


The Rev. Clifford Rickards has been 4 Prison 
Chaplain on Dartmoor for five-and-twenty years. 
He is entitled to his reminiscences. And they 
are sufficiently instructive for publication (Arnold ; 
7s. 6d. net). If his own experiences are not en- 
trancing enough, he does not hesitate to take in 
some of the more exciting passages from other 
chaplains’ memories. He has an occasional word 
of advice to other chaplains. His advice is to be 
plain and to the point—especially with your 
anecdotes. He told the criminals the story of a 
King who visited a prison and heard the prisoners’ 
protestations of innocence and injustice. ‘At last 
he came to a man who owned up to his guilt, and 
told the King he had only got what he deserved, 


for there was hardly a crime under the sun he had 
not committed, but he had one hope left, and that 
was in the King’s mercy. ‘That is the man for 
my pardon,” said the King, and ordered the man’s 
release. The week following, amongst the petitions 
to the Home Secretary I had to précis, there was 
one from a prisoner containing the substance of 
my illustration, and saying that there was not a 
crime under the sun he had not committed, but 
cast himself on the mercy of the Home Secretary 
who, he had been told, was a merciful man: that 
was his hope.’ 


One of Messrs. A. & C. Black’s many books of 
pictures is a square volume of Azctent Egyptian 
Assyrian and Persian Costumes and Decorations, by 
Mary G. Houston and Florence S. Hornblower 
(sos. 6d. net). It is both scientific and artistic. 
The purpose is scientific—to teach us Egyptology 
and Assyriology. The method is artistic—most 
beautifully coloured full-page illustrations innumer- 
able. 


The Rev. A. Wallace Williamson, D.D., C.V.O., 
could not have done more wisely when invited to 


* deliver the Croall Lectures than to choose as his 


subject Zhe Person of Christ in the Faith of the 
Church (Blackwood; 7s. 6d. net). Nor do we 
see how he could have handled that subject more 
usefully. The astonishing thing is that a man who 
is Dean of the Order of the Thistle and the Chapel 
Royal of Scotland, Minister of St. Giles’, and 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the King in Scotland, 
should have found time to keep in touch with the 
literature of the subject, so closely in touch as to 
enable him to deliver lectures which deal with 
every essential aspect of it and never miss his 
way. On some aspects he speaks words that are 
as courageous as they are needful. Hesays: ‘The 
chief characteristic of modern attempts to define 
Christianity has been the effort to reduce it to a 
single principle. And the most memorable of 
these attempts has reduced the Gospel to Christ’s 
proclamation of the Fatherhood. But, when we 
are called upon to accept this as the distinctive 
element of Christianity, we are compelled to ask 
whether this single principle can really explain 
Christian history, whether it is so central and 
original, whether it is intelligible apart from unique 
Sonship in Christ, whether after all Christianity can 
be described without Christ, whether the truth is 
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not rather quite the reverse, that the moral authority 
of Christ’s revelation of the Fatherhood rests finally 
on the moral weight of His character, on the 
uniqueness of His Person, on the self-verification 
‘of His Divine Claim.’ Well said, indeed; and 
surely well worth saying, © 


The Church Missionary Society has published a 
volume of stories and articles by people who have 
lived in Persia, calling it Persian Pie. There are 
some five or six writers, and every writer vies with 
every other in the determination to be interesting. 
But the artist beats them all. 


There are no books now which can be put into 
young folks’ hands with more certainty of enjoy- 
ment than missionary books. It is a literary as 
well as a religious revolution. Just try Zhe City 
of Rams: Scenes from Life in Canton, by Gertrude 
L. Bendelack (C.M.S. ; 3s. 6d.). 


Messrs. T. & T. Clark have now published the 
second part of vol. i. of 4 Grammar of New 
Testament Greek, by James Hope Moulton (10s. 
net). It is edited by Professor W. F. Howard, 
who says: ‘The editor’s task in preparing the 
second part of this volume for the press has been 
comparatively simple. The manuscript was com- 
pleted by Dr. Moulton, except that spaces were 
left for the numerous cross-references to be in- 
serted later. The editor is also responsible for 
the verification of all other references and for a 
few alterations in statistical data.’ That statement 
disposes of the notion that Dr. Moulton had 
written only the first volume. However, even if it 
had been so, we should not now be greatly dis- 
turbed. For we have come to the firm conviction 
that Professor Howard has the gift, rare and 
precious as it is. The third part, though also 
written by Dr. Moulton, will owe a little more to 
the editor’s own genius and will be none the worse 
for it. mA 3.0% 

The hand of the diligent maketh rich—in books 
if not now in money. Professor A. T. Robertson 
is one of the most meritoriously diligent of our 
day. He has many books to his name. And it 
is a great compliment to him to say that by far the 
best of them all is the latest. Luke the Historian 
in the Light of Research is the title of it (T. & T. 

Clark ; 14s. net). 


! 


_ Luke is the centre of New Testament interest— 
we mean scholarly interest—at the present time. 
There are certainties in respect of him, certainties 
of name, authorship, and date; and round these 
certainties there are mysteries. The feeling is that 
if we could settle the problems which attach to 
that single name, we should be a long way forward 


in our New Testament criticism. Well, Dr. 
Robertson has entered into them all. He has 
all the literature and he has read it all. His 


references range from Lusedius to the Christian 
Worker's Magazine, and nobody is passed without 


‘recognition on the way. He has the problems 


in his own mind too, under sentence of his own 
judgment; he is by no means content to tell us 
what So-and-so says. But the great value of his 
book is found in the fact that he offers us all the 
materials—both facts and opinions—for the for- 
mation of our own opinion or at least for the 
information of our own mind. 


Professor James Strahan, D.D., has written a 
Memoir of Mary Crawford Brown (Clarke & Co. ; 
6s. net). Mrs. Brown belonged to Ulster, but 
was educated in Paris, and those two facts account 
for some part of her claim to a biography. The 
real claim, however, is her service for Christ. She 
edited for many years Woman’s Work, an effective 
instrument for the hastening of the day when the 
knowledge of God shall cover the earth as the 
waters cover the sea. Mary Crawford offered for 
the foreign mission field, but was rejected by the 
doctor. No doubt the doctor was right, for death 
came early and unexpectedly. In any case she 
did her work. She was most of all successful with 
children—her own as well as others’. One of her 
own fell gallantly at Ypres. ‘ All education seemed 
to her pitifully meagre which did not recognise the 
spiritual, Godward instinct as the crowning glory 
of every child’s mind. She looked on faith, hope 
and love as flowers which cannot unfold too soon 
in the garden of the soul. Her minister at 
Castlecaulfield once said something to her about 
the early age at which divine things may become 
real to a child, when she quickly responded, ‘‘ Oh, 
I am a great believer in that. One day, for 
instance, I was sitting in the garden when my 
little daughter came to me and said, ‘Mother, 
what are you doing?’ I replied that I was 
meditating. ‘What is meditating?’ she asked, 
and I told her it was thinking of God and of how 
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good He is to us all. ‘Well,’ said she, ‘I’ll go 
and meditate too.’ 
from me, I could not but think God was just 
as much pleased with her meditation as with 
mine.”’ 


A third edition has been published of Human 
Nature in Politics, by Graham .Wallas (Constable ; 
8vo, pp. xxli, 302; 12s, net). It is a reprint, 
with a few verbal corrections, of the first edition. 
And as we have had a war since the first edition 
was published, the result is curious and instructive. 


There is this: ‘Lord Milner, who is perhaps the- 


most loyal adherent of the Bismarckian tradition 
to be found out of Germany, contended even at 
Vereeniging against peace with the Boers on any 
terms except such an unconditional surrender as 
would involve the ultimate Anglicisation of the 
South African colonies. He still dreams of a 
British Empire whose egoism shall be as complete 
as that of Bismarck’s Prussia, and warns us in 
1907, in the style of 1887, against those “ideas of 
our youth” which were “at once too insular and 
too cosmopolitan.”’ There is this: ‘Our Empire, 
they say, will have to fight for its existence against 
a German or a Russian Empire or both together 
during the next generation, and our only chance 
of success is to create that kind of imperial senti- 
ment which has fighting value.’ And this: ‘Our 
victory over the German Empire, for instance, 
would mean, it is said, a victory for the idea of 
political liberty. This argument, which, when 
urged by the rulers of India, sounds somewhat 
temerarious, requires the assumption that types of 
culture are in the modern world most successfully 
spread by military occupation. But in the ancient 
world Greek culture spread most rapidly after the 
fall of the Greek Empire; Japan in our own time 
adopted Western culture more readily as an in- 
dependent nation than she would have done as a 
dependency of Russia or France; and India is 
perhaps more likely to-day to learn from Japan 
than from England.’ Clearly it is a book to be 
read in the third edition. 


What is it that has wrought the change in books 
on the Holy Spirit? Nothing was more stale, 
flat, and unprofitable than the old book. Nothing 
is more fresh, uplifting, energizing than the new. 
One fact alone may be enough to account for it— 
the recognition of the Spirit as the Spirit of Jesus. 


And, as she sat some distance . 


One text well learnt may-have done it—‘and the 
Spirit of Jesus suffered them not.’ 

One of the new books is Aspects of the Doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit, by the Rev. R. Montgomery 
Rees, M.A. (Epworth Press; 3s. 6d. net). It has’ 
all the joy of perpetual discovery. Most of the 
‘aspects’ we encounter in reading and experience 
are found in-it—the Spirit of Sonship, the Spirit 
of Prayer, the Spirit of Truth, the Spirit of 
Penitence. And there are searching central 
thoughts: ‘There can be no conveyance of 
Christ to the soul, no realized presence of Christ 
in contact with faith or within the heart, no 
revelation of Him as crucified or as glorified, no 
reception of Him, except as mediated by the 
Holy Spirit. This is a truth which not many 
theologians would be inclined to challenge. But 
is it given its full weight? And if it were, would 
it not prove itself in time that reconciling and 
purifying truth for which the Church has waited 
so long? Would it not be found that the sacra- 
mental presence of the Lord is no other than that 
spiritual presence which accompanies all the life 
of faith, only with a special meaning and appeal, 
and in a special aspect, that aspect in which He 
wishes never to be forgotten by us, as the Shepherd 
who died for His sheep? If from the first the 
Church of God had been able to grasp the truth. 
that the Holy Spirit is the one and only revealer 
and conveyor of the presence and life of Christ 
into believing hearts, there would not have been 
room for those local and spatial and material 
conceptions of His presence which have so con- 
fused the thoughts of His people. In the words 
of Bishop Moule, the doctrine of the Presence as 
mediated by the sacrament, ‘“‘goes to put out of 
the foreground that truth which flows like a river 
of life through the apostolic teaching, the truth 
of the work of the other Comforter who was to 
supply and more than supply the loss of the 
amazing gift of the literally corporeal companion- 
ship of the Christ.” And Archbishop Temple 
sums all up in a single sentence: ‘‘The work of 
Holy Communion is not to effect a Presence 
but to seal a Promise.”’ 


The Rev. Norman Macleod Caie, B.D., has 
published a volume on JVight-Scenes of Scripture 
(Paisley: Gardner; crown 8vo, pp. 195; 58. net). 
The idea is not new, nor the title, but the studies 
are Mr, Caie’s. He is popular—knowing the things 
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that can be apprehended by a great congregation, 
such as he sees before him in Hamilton, and 
caring more to get home than to be original. 
He quotes poetry, nearly always ending his 
sermon with a verse or two, and he may be trusted 
to quote it well. 


A volume of thoroughly evolutionary theology 
is The Vital and Social Factors in Religious Belief, 
by the Rev. John Lewis, M.A. (Manchester: 
Griffiths ; 6s. net). 

Mr. Lewis is a student of Religion. He quotes 
at the beginning of his book Tylor’s words: ‘The 
time may soon come when it will be thought as 
unreasonable for a scientific student of theology 
not to have a competent. acquaintance with the 
principles of the religions of the lower races, as 
for a physiologist to look with the contempt of 
past centuries on evidence derived from the lower 
forms of life, deeming the structure of mere in- 
vertebrate creatures matters unworthy of his 
philosophic study.’ 

That was written in 1871, fifty years ago. Mr. 
Lewis has done his best to turn the hope thus 
expressed into a fact. Every page of the book 
bears witness to his thorough scholarship in 
religion. Two features of religion are ‘the burden 
of this volume: that religion is essentially an 
eternal going out in search of completeness and 
wholeness of life, and that that going out at every 
stage is moulded by the dynamic of the social 
factor.’ 

The one fact of humanity that has to be granted 
is the craving for life. That is the compelling 
cause of all religious progress, and the sufficient 
explanation of all religious experience, even the 
experience of the being of God. No revelation 
from without was ever required ; the impulse from 
within—more life and fuller—was enough. 


The Christian Mind, by Dom Anscar Vonier, 
O.S.B., Abbot of Buckfast (Herder; 5s. net), is 
a little difficult to read. Nearly every sentence 
is a paragraph. This gives one a feeling of being 
jolted in a rough cart on a rough road. But the 
book is worth a little jolting. The author has 
ideas. He is convinced that on the Person of 
Christ the last word has been spoken—the Councils 
spoke it. The ‘body of dogmas has reached 
maturity long ago, and unlike man’s bodily frame, 
it keeps its freshness and health and vigour and 


youthfulness unimpaired as the world grows older.’ 
‘But when all doctrines concerning our Lord, 
both in Himself and in His action on souls, have 
been enumerated, there still remains another 
realm of supernatural realities that invites explora- 
tion. The question is this: how does a man 
behave, to whom the Incarnation and all that it 
implies has become a living fact, and in whom the 
Son of God is an actual and pulsating life ?’ 

The book is an exposition of the mind of St. 
Paul. And the mind of St. Paul is the mind of 
one who had Christ zz him, as his hope of glory. 
There are two views of Christ: in one He gives 
life, in the other He zs life. To St. Paul He is 
life, and that is the view which is brought out for 
our instruction in Abbot Vonier’s volume. 


A book of thorough reliability and yet finely 
picturesque on the Zhe Ancient World is that of 
Albert Malet, now translated from the French by 
Phyllis Woodham Smith (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
5s. net). Touching lightly on the great Eastern 
Empires—Egypt, Chaldzea and Assyria, Phoenicia, 
Persia—the author gives himself to a fuller exposi- 
tion of the customs and beliefs of Greece and 
Rome. 


The children’s sermon should be a sermon to 
adults: the adult’s sermon should be a sermon 
to children. Professor A. R. Gordon writes for 
children and for adults, and is attractive to both. 
He has retold the stories in Genesis with his eye 
directly on the young folk, but with his inward 
eye on their parents. He calls his book Zhe 
Enchanted Garden (Hodder & Stoughton ; 5s. net). 
He is a poet, a,writer on poets, a lover of poetry. 
Nearly every chapter ends with a poem or portion 
of a poem, in its place fitting, in itself fine. There 
is the story of the Tower of Babel—a bid for 
immortality on earth. It is well told; it ends 
with Edwin Hatch’s 


For me—to have made one soul 
The better for my birth; 

To have added but one flower 
To the garden of the earth ; 


To have struck one blow for truth 
In the daily fight with lies ; 

To have done one deed of right 
In the face of calumnies ; 
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To have sown in the souls of men 
One thought that will not die; 

To have been a link in the chain of life 
Shall be immortality. 


A volume of sermons by the late Handley 
C. G. Moule, D.D., Bishop of Durham, has been 
published. Cathedral and University and Other 
Sermons is the title (Hodder & Stoughton; 7s. 6d. 
net). There are striking sermons in it, such as 
the sermon in Cambridge on Bishop Lightfoot and 
one on the sacredness of the body. There are 
occasional felicities of translation or interpretation, 
as on I P 5%, where ‘your brethren that are in the 
world’ is rendered ‘with a little more precision, 
“your brotherhood the world over,” “ your world- 
wide brotherhood.”’ But the sermons are not on 
the whole characteristic. Dr. Moule was himself 
when he wrote sermons on the spiritual life and 
preached them to eager youth or earnest saint- 
hood: on ‘great occasions’ he was as other men 
may be. 


The Rey. Jesse Brett, L.Th., a ready and ac- 
ceptable writer of devotional theology, has pub- 
lished a volume on the Seven Gifts of the Holy 
Ghost — Fear, Godliness, Knowledge, Strength, 
Counsel, Understanding, Wisdom. The title is 
Divine Endowment (Longmans ; 5s. net). 


Canon J. Howard B. Masterman, M.A., has 
published a Study of the Beatitudes with the title 
Aspects of Christian Character (Longmans ; 3s. 6d. 
net). The direct purpose of writing and issuing 
the book is to furnish us with a manual for Lent. 
It has all been done before, and Canon Masterman 
does not lay claim to originality. But it has all to 
be done again, and again and again. And the point 
is that in this book the Beatitudes are commended 
for Christian practice under the conditions of life 
prevailing in 1921. They are part of the ever- 
lasting Gospel—its most essential part ethically 
—and the everlasting Gospel simply needs year 
by year such immediate application as Canon 
Masterman knows how to give it. 


Memories and Musings of a Hospital Surgeon 
(Maclehose; 7s. 6d. net). In Glasgow they can 
no doubt name. him. For he has been President 
of one Royal Medical Society and is at present 
Governor of a large General Hospital—certainly 


in the second city of the Empire. He tells a 


| story of the terrible disaster which occurred at a 


football match some years ago, and that was in 
Glasgow: 

‘My telephone bell rang one afternoon and was 
answered by my maid, who shortly afterwards 
hastened in to tell me that I was urgently needed 
at the hospital as a great catastrophe had taken 
place in a field where sports were being held. A 
large, open pavilion-stand, crowded with some 
hundreds, if not thousands, of onlookers, had 
collapsed. Many were killed and a great number 
were seriously injured. Within a very short time 
after receiving the message I was at the hospital. 
The first sight of the injured was truly an appalling 
and almost ghastly one.- They were being brought 
in by all kinds of conveyances and placed side by 
side in the receiving hall. Some were dying, 
having been almost crushed to death, others were 
groaning from the severity and painfulness of their 
injuries, while others again appeared but slightly 
damaged. All the hospital officials were busy 
transferring the patients to specially prepared beds 
in the various surgical wards, and many in the 
medical wards had to be requisitioned also. 
Finding that my wards had already been filled 
with patients, I at once proceeded there to attend 
them. Owing to the grave state of many, the 
friends were admitted, and so most of the beds 
were surrounded by anxious relatives. As I 
approached one of the beds occupied by a lad, 
about fifteen years of age, I saw by his side the 
greatly distressed father. The boy did not look 
bad, indeed he possessed a particularly uncon- 
cerned expression and hardly seemed worthy of 
the solicitations and consolations which his loving 
parent was expending on him. The bed-clothes 
were turned down and the nurse proceeded to 
take off the bandages and the makeshift splints 
that had been hurriedly applied on the field. 
The process of removal, which necessarily involved 
considérable manipulation of the limb, seemed to 
evoke exceptionally little distress. I then pro- 
ceeded myself to take off the deep dressing when, 
lo and behold, I exposed a badly set old fracture 
of the leg! I need not depict the pleasure with 
which the devoted parent saw nothing more than 
he had been accustomed to for several years, a 
crooked leg. There was nothing else to indicate 
that he was any the worse for what he had ex- 
perienced. I told the lad to jump out of bed, and 
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dismissed the glad father with his sound son. 
What had happened on the field was that ‘the 
boy—doubtlessly overcome at the time with the 
magnitude of the accident and by being partially 
buried with others under some broken timber— 
had been extricated by the ambulance men, who, 
seeing the crookedness of his limb, naturally con- 
cluded that his leg was broken. And when the 
lad saw all the attention that was being devoted 
to him he somewhat naturally concluded that he 
must be seriously injured, notwithstanding the 
fact that he didn’t feel very bad.’ 

It is a book to be read for profit as well as 
enjoyment. There are serious matters in it; 
among the rest wise urgent words about diseases 
that are become most menacing. And the Spirit 
of Christ is present throughout. 


In Present-Day Problems in Religious Teaching, 
by Hetty Lee, M.A. (Macmillan; 3s. 6d. net), 
there is much severe criticism of the religious 
teaching in our day schools. It is open to all 
the criticism. The difficulty begins when we try 
to do better. How are we to explain the Bible 
method of writing history? The ancient historian 
had his own conception of ‘historical truth. If a 
modern historian ‘gives us a monograph of his 
own views on a special point or period, we expect 
that the previous inspection of original manuscripts 
and sources shall have been real and thorough, 
and that, ¢.g., with contrary stories of the same 
event, he shall have weighed the evidential values 
of the conflicting stories with care, and given us a 
final third story, based on his own considered 
judgment as to the likely facts—all this we expect 
to be given to us without emotion, or bias, or 
partisanship, on his part, his*only care being to 
recover as far as possible the real truth of fact.’ 
But ‘the Hebrew historian, when he came across 
two rival and manifestly contradictory versions of 
the same event, would at times weave the two 
accounts together, without any attempt to modify 
or harmonize the discrepancies ; at other times he 
would faithfully transcribe the two accounts, plac- 
ing them side by side, and leaving the reader to 
judge for himself; at ther times he would select 
what suited his didactic purpose, modifying facts 
or making omissions as suited the moral he wanted 
to convey.’ 

Agreed. But when the pupils see that, where 
are they? What do they think of the truth of the 


Bible? Perhaps we make too much of facts, too 
little of the interpretation of facts. After all, 
accurate historical fact is not religion nor the 
record of it religious teaching. 


Lt.-Col. G. Mackinlay, late R.A., is a student 
of the New Testament. For many years he has 
been studying it, and from time to time he has 
published in pamphlets the fruit of his studies. 
Now he has written a book and a large one. For 
he believes that he has made a valuable discovery 
in the third Gospel and the Acts. He calls his 
book Recent Discoveries in St. Luke's Writings 
(Marshall Brothers ; 8vo, pp. 282; 12s. 6d.). 

The discovery—it is really only one—is that St. 
Luke, being an artist, constructed both his Gospel 
and the Acts on a plan governed by the figure 3. 
He ran everything. into threes. Three men were 
encountered by Jesus on the way to the last Pass- 
over ; the man came three years seeking fruit on 
the fig-tree; three parables were told illustrating 
the recovery of the lost; and on three occasions 
there is joy in heaven over the recovery; three 
times the verb to ‘open’ is used in the story of 
the disciples. who went on the way to Emmaus; 
three times the phrase ‘this Jesus’ occurs in the 
narrative of the Ascension. In the Acts the 
‘triplications,’ as he.calls them, are quite as 
numerous. 

But what is the meaning of it all? The mean- 
ing is that by discovering Luke’s partiality for the 
number three Col. Mackinlay has discovered the 
way to resolve the great perplexity of the third 
Gospel. For there is in that Gospel a section 
(9°! to 1814) which has baffled all the interpreters 
to resolve. Take Edersheim: ‘The section in 
St. Luke’s Gospel from ix. 51 to xviii. 14 stands 
absolutely alone... the difficulty of arranging 
here the chronological succession of events is so 
great that we can only suggest.’ Well, Col. 
Mackinlay believes that Luke arranged this history 
of Christ’s life in three parallel narratives. These 
three parallel narratives lead up to and ‘ emphasize 
the main subject of the Gospel, the Death and 
Resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ The 
three narratives are separately: 414-104, 111-14", 
142-2253, In each case, when the evangelist had 
brought up the narrative to the final scene he 
returned and began again, and we have only to 
see that in order to find that ‘the chronological 
difficulties vanish, the three accounts being quite 
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consistent with each other, and agreeing, in the 
main, with the chronology deduced from the other 
Gospels.’ 


It is a pleasure to receive another volume by 
Professor William Newton Clarke. It is a volume 
of essays, the title: Zmmortality: A Study of Belief, 
and Earlier Essays (Oxford University Press; 
8s. 6d. net). The other essays are on Mystery in 
Religion, the Atonement, Huxley and Phillips 
Brooks, Revealed Religion, and ‘The Young 
Minister’s Outlook.’ On the Atonement the 
central question, as he understands it, is this: 
Was God the actor, or was He acted on? And 
he answers, as we should expect him to answer, 
God was the actor. ‘God was the actor in the 
work of Christ, but his action moved outward from 
himself, not around and inward toward himself 
again.’ The doctrine is not very distinct from 
that of Abelard and Dean Rashdall. It has 
not the heart of the matter in it. 


Mr. Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, the Editor 
of the Sunday School Times of America, has 
written Zhe Life Story of C. L. Scofield (Oxford: 
at the University Press; 1os. 6d. net). Dr. 
Scofield was the author of the Scofield Reference 
Bible, an edition of the Scriptures which is but 
little known in this country but which has had 
a wide circulation and a powerful influence in the 
United States of America. Round that book 
and the writing of it the interest of the biography 
turns. So there it is: they who have that book 
and appreciate it (long ago it was reviewed in 
Tue Expository Times) will wish to know the 
man, and they will be rewarded. 


To the series entitled ‘The Religious Life of 
India’ a volume has been added by Mr. G. W. 
Briggs, M.Sc. It is an elaborate study of Zhe 
Chamars (Milford; crown 8vo, pp. 270; 6s. net). 
The Chamars are the great leather-working caste 
—‘the tanners of leather, the preparers of skins, 
the manufacturers of leather articles, and the 
makers of shoes.’ Rather, they once were. At 
the last census (1911) only 131,000 reported them- 
selves as finding their living solely in leather, while 
1,354,622 called themselves cultivators of the soil. 
They are a down-trodden and depressed people. 
Although every eighth man in the United Pro- 
vinces is a Chamar, the Chamar is little more 


than a slave to the other seven. ‘A young 
Chamar left his section of the country and took 
up service. He became fairly prosperous and felt 
that he had risen in the world. He concluded 
to pay a visit to his native village. There he 
chanced upon his old master, who said, ‘‘ Give 
me that umbrella. You have no use for it. I 
will give you eleven annas.” So, taking it, the 
landlord said, ‘Go to work with the plough to- 
morrow.” The next morning the landlord’s 
servant appeared and forced the Chamar to go - 
to work. In the evening the young man received 
three pice for his day’s work. He realized then 
that he was only a Chamar after all.’ 

What is to be done? Only Christianity is fit 
to do anything. And Mr. Briggs has a fine 
chapter on what Christian missions have already 
done for the Chamars. But the book is more 
than a missionary’s book. It tells us all about 
this low caste, and especially about its superstitions, 
which are abundant and most degrading. 


Whatever comes of it, the scientific study of the 
Bible is being fostered in the United States of 
America far beyond anything that is seen in this 
country. The scientific study: for it is directed 
to young men and women, not to children; and 
it is carried out systematically—quite elaborately 
indeed — by trained and highly accomplished 
teachers. The headquarters of the movement, 
if it should be called a movement, seems to be 
Chicago. And from Chicago there comes this 
month another book for the higher instruction in 
the Bible. . 

It is entitled Christian Faith for Men of To-day 
(London: Milford). The author in this case is a 
Canadian, the Rev. E. Albert Cook, Ph.D., of the 
Congregational College in Montreal; but the 
book is issued as one of the ‘ Constructive Studies’ 
edited by Professors of the University of Chicago. 
It is a clear and conservative presentation of the 
leading truths of evangelical Christianity. Con- 
setvative, we say, but certainly not mierely tra- 
ditional. The author has his own convictions. 
He believes in the annihilation of the hopelessly 
bad. He believes that all the rest will find them- 
selves after death just as they were before it and 
that they will gradually grow better as time (if 
there is time there) passes. His words are: 
‘There is no reason why we should not expect to 
grow in knowledge and skill as well as character in 
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the future life, as we do here, and to continue from 
the stage where we here leave off.’ é 


After thirty years’ ministry in the historic church 
of Old Greyfriars’, Edinburgh, the Rev. John 
Glasse, D.D., has published his first volume of 
sermons. Times and Seasons is the title (Oliver & 
Boyd; 5s. net). Old Greyfriars’ has ‘a distinct 
tradition for liberal theology,’ and when Dr. Glasse 
began his ministry there he was a distinctly liberal 
theologian. But, O tempora! he is orthodox 
enough now. His method of recognizing the 
Christian festivals was ‘liberal’ then; it is liberal 
now not to recognize them. So the sermons in 
this volume—some on Advent, some on Christmas, 
some on the New Year, some on Easter, and some 
on Harvest—are all good sound edifying discourses, 
slightly old-fashioned in diction, but decidedly 
worth reading even yet. 


A biography of Commissioner Railton of the 
Salvation Army has been written by two of his 
comrade officers, Eileen Douglas and Mildred 
Duff (Salvation Army, 117 Judd Street, King’s 
Cross, London). 

Where do the Salvation Army officers learn to 
write? This book is literature. It is written in 
vigorous, lucid, emotional English. Let the man 
be what he may, the book will be read for its own 
high art. But the man is as wonderful as the 
book. Where in all the world, in all the Churches, 
and in all the sects, do you find his peer? Saints? 
—for God’s sake let the Roman Church give up 
the manufacture if they cannot open the way to 
the canonization of a saint like this. And as for 
‘cloistered’ saints—they are out of fashion; this 
man’s record is enough alone to drive them out. 
What is his secret? ‘There is only one secret ever. 
It is.faith in God. This is what he wrote early in 
life, this is what he worked by to the end: ‘The 
faith of these people, familiar as they are with God, 
seems to me to be only the faith of a baby— 
charming, demonstrative, fleeting; the faith that 
claps its hands and crows when mother presents 
a lump of sugar at nine.inches distance, but 
screams the moment she draws it a foot or two 
back. It is notthe faith of a man, settled, calm, 
desperate, unmovable, which confides to the end 
in a love ever so diligently concealed and opposed, 
and wins. Iwill go on trusting in God. He will 
do in me and by me ail He can, and without any 
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pressing; He knows I expect it.’ It is a com- 
paratively small book. Order a copy, and be sure 
that if a penny of profit is made off it that penny 
will go to God. 


The Bishops of Peterborough, Zanzibar, and 
Hereford have together issued an interpretation of 
the mind of the Lambeth Conference on Reunion. 
The title is Lambeth and Reunion, 1920 (S.P.C.K. ; 
2s. 6d. net). 


Law’s Serious Call is one of the books we ought 
to read and do not. ‘‘I haveindeed from child- 
hood owned ‘A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life,’ but I have never really known it.” So writes 
the late Professor Du Bose.’ Some of us have 
neither known it nor owned it. But now we may 
recover our self-respect. For ZLaw’s Serious Call, 
edited and abridged by R. Gordon Milburn, has 
been added to the S.P.C.K. ‘ Manuals of the Inner 
Life’ (4s. 6d. net)—a pleasant and inexpensive 
edition. 


One of our popular novelists, a man not easily 
nauseated, has expressed his mind on the morality 
of contemporary Paris. Has he been reading 
Homeless in Paris? It is the story of the found- 
ing of the ‘Ada Leigh’ Homes, and has been . 
written by ‘ Ada Leigh’ herself, that is, Mrs. ‘Travers 
Lewis (S.P.C.K.; 6s. 6d. net). Here in any case 
is the evidence, and with all the demand for 
decency in print, it is damning enough. 


One of the most useful of the S.P.C.K. ‘ Helps 
for Students of History’ is a volume on Zhe 
Historical Criticism of Documents, written by R. L. 
Marshall, M.A., LL.D. (1s. 3d. net). The quantity 
of its instruction is well matched by the quality of 
its expression, Here among other matters we 
learn how it is possible for some men, like Dr. 
Rendel Harris, to make so many literary discoveries 
in their lifetime. 


A Manual of Christian Morals has been written 
by the Rev. Arthur James Humphreys, B.A., B.D. 
(S.P.C.K.; 4s. net). It is more than a school 
book. It is more than a student’s handbook. It 
is a scholar’s vindication of Christian ethics as the 
highest and only workable system of ethics in the 
world. What men criticise the Christian ethics 
for, its unworkableness, is just what Mr. Humphreys 
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shows to be its excellence. It is unworkable to 
those who will not work it. If it were as workable 
as the ethics of Muhammad it would be little 
worth. Mr. Humphreys shows how it does work, 
and that in every activity of life, just as we give 
ourselves truly to the working of it. 


The Treatise of St. Bernard Concerning Grace 
and Free Will has been translated by the 
Rev. Watkin W. Williams, M.A. (S.P.C.K.; 7s. 
6d. net). Besides the translation, which is as 
reliable as we now expect the S.P.C.K. books to 
be, there is a short but sufficient Introduction to 
the work, a Synopsis, and fairly full Notes. The 
Notes bring out with impressive reiteration the 
freedom which St. Bernard enjoyed in the quota- 
tion of Scripture. Was it the freedom of inspiration, 
such as the New Testament writers use with the 
Old Testament? Or was it the easy-going freedom 
of the popular preacher who cannot be bothered 
to consult a concordance? 


The eighteenth volume of Zhe Last and the West is 
published (S.P.G. ; 8vo, pp. 388), and when placed 
on the shelf it will outshine all its neighbours in its 
startling combination of blue and yellow. It isa 
volume of which any society and any editor may 
be proud. The names of its contributors—the 
test of a periodical’s eminence, says a certain great 
editor—are arresting. The contributions are up 
to date in fact and varied in interest. And there 
is a felt determination throughout, no doubt due 
to the editor, to give the impression to any reader 
that missionary work, the missionary work of the 
S.P.G. at any rate, is at once a serious and an 
interesting business. 

Notice one article only. It is by Dr. Sherwood 
Eddy. It is very bold. Yet the editor accepts 
it and says: ‘Dr. Sherwood Eddy, who writes on 
“Union or division in India,” is an American 
evangelist whose name is known throughout the 
greater part of India and China. Our readers 
may remember the article which he contributed 
to this Review in October 1911 on “ The Situation 
in China.” His present article suggests the possi- 
bility of what may prove to be the most important 
step towards the reunion of the Christian Churches 
overseas that has ever taken place.’ 

In the article Dr. Eddy says: ‘Here in India 
we all alike believe that our ministry and ordina- 
tion is from above, that it is valid because we have 


received a divine call, and the anointing of the 
Holy Spirit from Christ Himself to minister in 
His name. No fragment of the once united 
Church can claim a pharisaic monopoly of grace 
if it looks at the fruits of the Spirit in its own work 
and that of others. We must stand on the basis 
of spiritual equality. We refuse to call in question 
the validity of our own Orders, or to feel obliged 
to sit in judgment upon our brother’s conscience 
in the matter.’ 


That Miss Annie H. Small should write and 
that the Student Christian Movement should 
publish a history of Roman Catholic Missions 
is surely the sign of a new day. The history 
covers the period from the Reformation to the 
foundation of the great Protestant missionary 
societies. The title is Aor the Faith (4s. 6d. net). 
To most of us the book will be news, and it will 
be good news, that so much was done all over the 
world and so much suffered for Christ all the 
while controversy was hot and horrid at home. 
Francis Xavier’s story is told in full. Other men 
have less space but scarcely less sympathy or 
effectiveness — Acquaviva, Henriquez, Valignani, 
de Navarette, Matteo Ricci, and many more. 
The North American part of the story is worthy 
of a place beside Francis Parkman’s unforgettable 
books. 


The Student Christian Movement as a Publish- 
ing House seems determined to cover the whole 
field of ethics and religion. And all in its own 
way. A commentary on rst Corinthians is called 
A First Century Letter (3s. 6d. net). The Jew 
who ‘requires a sign’ is ‘a crude supernaturalist,’ 
and the Greek who ‘seeks after wisdom’ is ‘the 
superior person ; he lives in ‘‘ the esthetic world ” 
or ‘‘the musical world” or has the advantage of 
“higher thought”; he thinks that the Cross and 
Passion may be a good subject for a painting or 
an oratorio, but it does not particularly matter 
what it means, for it is of emotional value only; 
he considers it a boorish and revolting message 
that God is not dainty, and that Christ died for 
sinners.’ It is all up to date and young. The 
Rev. Nathaniel Micklem, M.A., who writes the 
commentary, is not fully initiated yet. He will 
not allow the secretary to insert in his book ‘a 
syllabus of conundrums or ‘outline studies” or 
some other such disfigurement’; but he goes so 
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far as “to indicate some of the problems upon 
which this letter may be expected to throw some 
light,’ and to address it directly to members of the 
Student Movement. Mr. Micklem thinks that the 
1st Epistle to the Corinthians is but little read in 
these days. His book on it will be read. And 
then the Epistle. 


The Life of Joseph Gundry Alexander has been 
written by his son Horace G. Alexander 
(Swarthmore Press; 7s. 6d. net). There were 
no letters or diaries of any importance, so it is a 
short biography by the biographer’s own hand. 
The man is easily understood and inevitably 
esteemed. A Quaker, he gave himself chiefly to 
the suppression of the opium trade and to peace. 
The story of the efforts made by him and his 
friends to induce the Government to deal with 
the opium traffic is at once humiliating and exalt- 
ing. He lived to see one blow, and a big 
one, struck for righteousness. When Campbell- 
Bannerman’s Government accepted the resolution 
in May 1906 ‘that this House re-affirms its con- 
viction that the Indo-Chinese Opium Trade is 
morally indefensible, and requests His Majesty’s 
Government to take such steps as may be necessary 
for bringing it to a speedy close . . . ‘‘the happy 
band of pilgrims ”—J. G. Alexander amongst them 
—who had fought so long to reach the goal now 
in sight, linked each other’s arms and marched 
down from the lobby to the street singing the 
doxology.’ 


267 
But the War was an unbearable calamity. He 
was a pacificist and encouraged pacificists. He 


died on the 26th of February in 10918. ‘His 
seventy years had been lived to the full, and those 
who met to commemorate the completion of his 
life on earth could readily echo the words, 
“Servant of God, well done.”’ 


For the moment both Christian Science and 
Theosophy are suffering eclipse, so popular is the 
third of these modern substitutes for religion, 
Spiritualism. But Spiritualism will disappear, and 
then the itching ear will be ready for the 
Theosophist or the Christian Scientist again. We 
had better be ready also. And to be able to 
defeat the pretensions of the Christian Scientist, 
we could not do better than read now Zhe Truth 
about Christian Science, a searching, impartial, 
unanswerable book, written by Mr. James H. 
Snowden (Philadelphia: Westminster Press ; $2.40 
net). Mr. Snowden has experienced the weariness, 
almost nausea, of working through the ‘ Bible’ of 
Christian Science, Mrs. Eddy’s Science and Health, 
just as every other person has experienced it. 
But he has persevered to the unprofitable end. 
He has- read all Mrs. Eddy’s books, and all 
the literature worth reading by other Christian 
Scientists. He has a scholar’s training and a well- 
balanced judgment. He is singularly free from 
prejudice. And he can write clearly if not 
emotionally. Moreover, the book is large enough 
to cover the whole ground. No other is necessary. | 


Signum Contradictionis. 


By THE REVEREND F, W. Furorp, B.D., CAMBRIDGE. 


Tuer ‘Nunc Dimittis’ of Symeon gives us the far 
distances and the King in His beauty. The 
address to the Virgin which follows shows the 
narrow gate through which faith must pass before 
these joys are attained. It indicates the pre- 
liminary test. It reveals the glory of Israel as 
also dividing Israel. It represents the supreme 
Sign of God’s Love and Presence as subject to 
gainsaying. Division is indeed its master thought. 

And this division of men is part of the purpose 
of God and of the commission of Jesus Christ. 


keirat eis . . . ‘He is appointed for’ that work. 
The words may seem harsh, but Christianity is 
such a great religion, with privileges and promises 
so magnificent that admission cannot be indis- 
criminate. The test is whether one is willing to 
recognize the visitation and love of God in a 
questionable form—in One who is a sign. 

A sign is something or somebody that arrests 
attention—something or somebody by means of 
which or whom something else may be known 
indirectly. It cannot be judged by the appear- 
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ance, but only by faith. A five-pound note sent 
as a birthday present to a small child is a sign of 
greater love than a box of chocolates, but it has 
to be accepted as such on the word of some older 
person. It cannot be judged according to the 
appearance, nor does it to him speak plainly. 

So Christ is a sign—of the love and presence 
and visitation of God in a questionable form. He 
must not be judged according to the appearance. 
The sign of the fulfilment of all Israel’s hopes was 
just a babe. ‘This shall be the sign unto you: 
ye shall find a babe,’ looking quite ordinary, or 
remarkable only for the poverty of its surroundings. 
And later in the earthly life, Christ may have 
fulfilled the Scriptures, but did not fulfil the 
expectations of Israel. He was in fact a puzzle. 
Kierkegaard, the Danish philosopher, even suggests 
the parallel of one who, before entering on the full 
life of marriage with his beloved, makes himself 
strange to her in order to test her faith in his 
love. 

For a sign, if it is to be such indeed, cannot 
make itself plain. It was thus only at times when 
appearances were against them that our Lord 
made lofty claims. It was when they took up 
stones again that He said, ‘I and the Father are 
one.’ It was after He had carefully recited how 
upset in Him were the saint, the average man, and 
the specially favoured that He claimed to have 
unique knowledge of the Father, and invited all 
to come unto Himself. It was before the 
Sanhedrin, when He stood alone, that He swore 
to being the Christ, the Son of the Blessed. So 
in the parables He spoke, but not plainly; in 
that of the Wicked Husbandmen, e¢.g., hinting at 
rather than stating His Divine Sonship. He 
compares Himself to Jonah, who was a sign to 


the Ninevites—a stranger from a far country, 


speaking. a language scarcely understood, and 
proclaiming an immediate end that did not 
come. 

A more minute study of each of the four sen- 
tences that make up the prophecy of Symeon and 
of the fulfilment of each in history will make 
plainer, that to test men’s willingness to make the 
venture of faith is a preliminary purpose of the 
religion of the Incarnation. 

(1) Ketrae cis mrdow Kal dvdcracw TodAbv /* He 
is appointed for the fall and the raising up of 
many’). It may be said that the word dvdécracts 
means, as often in classical Greek, ‘destruction.’ 


This meaning is, however, hardly established in 
Hellenistic, though it would fit more closely the 
sustained sternness of Is 81% At any rate, the 
‘fall’ is mentioned first, and the whole emphasis 
of the prophecy is on the darker side of truth, on 
denials and pain of doubt and inward disputings. 
Nor can we say that it is the same people who 
fall and afterwards rise again. The whole. idea of 
the passage is separation, and the prophecy is 
fulfilled in Judas and Caiaphas or Mary of Bethany 
and the ministering women, rather than in St. 
Peter, whom we see offended and then restored. 

(2) onpetov That Christ was 
‘subject to gainsaying’ is a fact that needs no 
proving. We overhear the words of the wrang- 
lings of men chiefly in St. John: in the Synoptists 
we read constantly that men were ‘offended’ in 
Christ, but often spared the actual blasphemies. 
The best translation of cxavdadtZew is our familiar 
‘upset,’ and it was the constant experience of Jesus 
Christ to have people upset over His claims, or 
teaching. And it was bound to be so because, in 
respect for human freedom, our Lord would not 
cease to be a sign, would not throw off the 
incognito to enforce belief. 

(3) poudaia. In a famous saying, our Lord 
declares that He came not to send peace, but a 
sword. He came to divide men, to spoil the 
unity of home-life, because the relation of souls 
to Himself and to His words is all-important. 
There the word for ‘sword’ is paxatpa, and it has 
been thought that foudaia stands for destruction, 
only pdxaipa for division. But may we not say 
that in Rev 116, where Christ is pictured with a 
sharp two-edged sword (poudaia) going out of His 
mouth, we have represented the power of His 
words to divide men? Certainly here it is the 
conflict between appearances and the truth re- 
vealed to her that is to make the soul of the Virgin 
a kingdom divided against itself. She was to need, 
just as much as St. John the Baptist, the distinc- 
tively Christian Benediction, ‘Blessed is he who- 
soever shall not be offended in me.’ 

(4) And all is ‘that the thoughts of many hearts 
may be revealed.’ The earthly life of the Incarnate 
was thus a stiff examination for those contemporary 
with it, in which very few were successful. By the 
test of being a sign, Christ sifted and thinned 
the ranks of His followers, and the Majesty of 
God was protected from the merely selfish or 
casual. It has indeed been said that the penitent 
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thief was the only contemporary, Christian, the 
only one who had the grace not to judge according 
to the appearance. 

It is widely believed, no doubt, that this 
prophecy of Symeon was of more importance for 
the mother of our Lord than for us, that it is 
interesting historically rather than as giving the 
key to the narrow gate through which we pass to 
the beauty and joy of Christianity. But if Christ 
is indeed the door by whom ‘7f any man enter in, 
he shall be saved,’ then these two verses are really 
the key -to the profitable reading of the New 
Testament. The Gospels, in which the contem- 
porary situation is portrayed in all its difficulty, 
come before the Epistles as a warning voice. 


--- 


Jn €Be 


Wirginibus Querisque. 
Amen. 


‘ Amen.’—Rev 227). 


Tuis is one of the words you hear most frequently 
in church. It comes at the end of the hymns 
and prayers, and sometimes the minister says it at 
the end of his sermon. Did you, ever stop to 
think what the word meant? It is not just a sign 
that we may open our eyes and raise our heads if 
we have been praying, or sit down if we have been 
singing. The word has been put there for a 
purpose. It means that we really mean and 
believe all that we have been praying or singing, 
that we are in earnest. 

‘Amen’ is a very old word. Originally it was 
an adjective and meant firm, true, steadfast. It 
was in use in very early times among the Hebrews. 
When they wished to give their assent to any very 
solemn statement or command they answered 
‘Amen.’ You remember when King David was 
dying he sent for Zadok the high priest and Nathan 
the prophet and Benaiah, captain of his bodyguard, 
and told them that he wished Solomon to be made 
king in his stead. Then he gave orders that these 
three men were to bring Solomon down to Gihon 
and there crown him king. And _ Benaiah 
answered, ‘Amen: the Lord God of my lord the 
king say so too.’ That just meant ‘Yea, verily, 
may the God of David grant that this may be so.’ 


Each has first to throw himself back into that 
situation and ask what he would have thought 
and done, in order to be ready for any testing 
crisis, in which facts seem to clash with expecta- 
tions and presuppositions. We try for the sake 
of numbers to make Christianity easy for the 
intellect, and to think that we do God service. 
But anything distinctively Christian, whether in 
dogmatics or ethics, whether Church or Bible, is 
knowable as such by the fact that it can be spoken 
against with a fair show of reason. And we 
prepare ourselves for that truth by ‘going back 
to Christ.’ And ‘going back to Christ’ means 
making ourselves His contemporaries, in order 
that rightly we may make Him ours. 


Study. 


But Benaiah didn’t stop at saying ‘Amen.’ That 
‘Amen’ meant that he had pledged his word to 
carry out the king’s commands. And not only did 
he carry them out to the letter, but afterwards he 
stood by Solomon to defend and deliver him from 
his enemies. 

In later times the word ‘Amen’ was taken into 
the worship of the Jewish synagogues. It was 
used by the congregation as a solemn response to 
the prayers or hymns of praise of the minister. By 
answering ‘Amen,’ they made, as it were, all that 
the minister had said their own, just as if they had 
prayed the prayers or sung the hymns theniselves. 
Then from the synagogue it was taken into the 
worship of the Early Christian Church, and so we 
have it in our church worship to-day. 

Do you know that this word ‘ Amen’ was a very 
frequent word on the lips of Jesus? Unfortunately 
the men who translated our Bible have tried to 
turn it into English. When Jesus was about to 
say something very solemn or very, very important, 
something that He wanted to assure His hearers 
was very true, He began by saying, ‘ Verily, I say 
unto you.’ If you had a Greek New Testament 
you would see that the word translated ‘verily’ is 
just ‘Amen.’ And when Jesus said, ‘Amen, / say 


‘unto you,’ He meant that because He said it they 


could count on its being true. 


There was once a small boy who was trying to 
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describe his baby sister to a lady. He wanted to 
say something specially nice about her, and so he 
ended, ‘She is just an “Amen” baby!’ ‘And 
what kind of baby may that be?’ asked the lady. 
‘Well, you see, she holds up her hands so: like 
the minister does at the blessing.’ 

Now we want all the boys and girls to be 
‘Amen’ boys and girls. We want them all to be 
blessings to the world and to God. How can 
they be that? 


1. By being steadfast and faithful and true, as 
Jesus was. 

There is a fine story told of William, Prince of 
Orange, who became William m1. of England. 
When he was invited to come to England he gave 
written pledges to some of his friends that he 
would appoint them to office. When he was 
handing out these pledges, one man who was to 
hold a very high position refused .the paper. 
‘Your Majesty’s word is sufficient,’ he said, ‘I 
would not serve a king whose word I could not 
trust !’ 

That was fine, wasn’t it? And we want people 
to be able to say the same of you. We want them 
to be able to say, ‘John’s word is sufficient. If he 
has promised to do anything you may count on 
its being done,’ or, ‘It must be true, because Mary 
said so, and you can always trust her word.’ 

David Livingstone used to say, ‘Jesus is a 
gentleman, and He keeps His word as a gentleman 
should.’ There is nothing grander than to be a 
follower of Jesus and to be absolutely true and 
straight in word and deed. 


2. And, second, we want you to be ‘ Amen’ boys 
and girls by making your lives a response to Goa’s 
well, 

Away on the shores of the Adriatic there is a 
beautiful custom practised among the fisher folk. 

When the boats have put out to sea in the 
evening and are lying far out beside the nets, the 
wives and friends of the fishermen steal down to 
the seashore and sing the first verse of one of their 
favourite hymns. The music of their voices is 
carried far across the still waters till it reaches the 
fishermen at their work. Then the,men take up 
the words of the second verse and back across the 
water steals the sound of the melody. And the 
women hearing the echo of their own song, go 
home satisfied that their friends are safe. 


Boys and girls, are you responding to the music 
of God’s voice? Are your lives in tune with His? 
They will never produce the true melody until 
they are. He is calling you now. Will you 
answer with a glad ‘Amen’? 


Winding Stairs. 
‘They went up by winding stairs.’—r K 68, 


Did you ever try this catch? Ask your friends 
to describe a spiral staircase. You will find that _ 
nine out of ten will make a sort of imaginary curl 
in the air with their first finger and exclaim, ‘Oh, 
it’s like this.’ The tenth person may say, ‘A 
spiral staircase! Why, it winds like a corkscrew.’ 

Well, whether we describe it by making an 
imaginary curl or by comparing it to a corkscrew, 
at least we all know a winding stair when we see 
it. Some of us have got one in our house, and we 
hear a great deal about the turns. when it comes to 
spring-cleaning. Then mother sighs and says, ‘If 
only our staircase had landings! But I'll have to 
get a man to lay the carpet because of those horrid 
turns.’ 

Now, turns in a stair may be very annoying when 
it comes to laying a carpet, but they can be very 
fascinating too—especially if the stair be like 
those found in the keep of some old grey castle. 
Have you ever climbed a stair like that? All its 
steps are stone. They are worn hollow in the 
centre with the tramp of long-gone feet. There is 
no hand-rail to hold on by, and the turns are so 
many that by the time you reach the top you are 
not only breathless but dizzy. But the climb is 
worth while. For you never know what surprise 
the next turn may bring you. Every now and 
again, perhaps, you pass a long narrow slit in the 
thick outer wall, and through it you get a peep at 
what lies around the castle. Then, quite suddenly, 
the stair arrives at the top, and you find yourself 
out on the ramparts with a fresh breeze blowing 
and a new world at your feet. North, south, east, 
and west lies a wonderful view. The fields look 
like a piece of green and gold patchwork. The 
river is a winding ribbon of silver. The houses of 
the village half a mile away look like toy models, 
and the people are so many flies. The hills in the 
distance are a shadowy purple, and the horizon 
shimmers an enchanted land. Can this wonderful 
new world be the same everyday place where you 
eat and sleep and go to school? 
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Now these winding stairs and that view from the 
top make me think of something. What? Well, 
before I tell you, let me ask you a question. How 
do you picture time? When you think of this 
year, do you think of it as a bit of straight road 
lying in front of you? And is next year a farther- 
off bit of the same straight road? And are all the 
years following a very, very long straight road 
stretching away out of sight? 

Or do you think of a year as a circle—each 
month being a twelfth of the circle, like the hours 
on the face of a clock? And do you imagine 
yourself going every year round that same circle— 
January, February, March, April, May, June, 
July, August, September, October, November, 
December—coming back to January again, and 
starting off once more on the same round ? 

To my mind, neither of these ideas is so good 
or so true as the idea of our text. Time is nota 
straight road, and it is o¢ an ordinary circle. It 
is a winding staircase, an ascending circle. Every 
year doesn’t bring us back to exactly the same spot. 
It brings us to the same spot higher up. Every 
year finds us taller, or heavier, or older, or wiser 
than the last. Why, the whole world is ascending 
a vast spiral staircase ! 

A very clever Scotch professor was lecturing 
lately to the children of London, and he told them 
marvellous tales of how the world and the animals 
in it came to be as they are. He told them how 
lizards tried to grow wings, and so by and by de- 
veloped, with the aid of feathers, into birds. Each 
year brought the tiniest change. You couldn’t 
really see it. But it went on through the centuries 
till, in a million years or so, the lizard could dart 
through the air—a graceful bird. 

And the same professor told how, to-day, in far 
Australia, a certain quaint little lizard with a ruff 
round its neck is trying hard to walk on its two 
hind legs. It isn’t managing very well yet, but 
perhaps a million years after this its descendants 
will be so accustomed to walk on two legs that they 
will never dream they once ran on four. And 
then we shall have a new kind of two-legged 
animal. 

You see the world is always moving on and up. 
It is always making progress in an upward direction ; 
and that’s the only progress worth making. If this 
time next year doesn’t find us a little wiser, a little 
kinder, a little more loving, a little more like Jesus, 
our great pattern—then we are stopping the pro- 


gress of the world. We are merely walking round a 
circle ; we are not climbing our winding stair. And 
it is only if we climb that we shall reach the view. 
It is only by toiling up the circling steps that we 
shall get the reward at the top. I wonder what 
that reward will be? The lizard who tried to grow 
wings ended by achieving the power of flight; the 
climber who mounts the castle stair has a vision of 
a new world. Who knows what splendid visions 
and what glorious possibilities are awaiting us at 
the top of the winding stairs of time, if we but 
climb faithfully and well? 


The EBristian Pear. 
PaLM SUNDAY. 


Duty. 


‘How am I straitened till it be accomplished !’—Lk 12°”, . 


How did the religious sense and the moral sense 
stand related to each other in the workings of 
Christ’s inner consciousness? The question does 
not admit of a complete answer, for Christ gives 
us only occasional glimpses into the realm of His 
own inner experience. But it is noticeable that 
whenever He does so the same kind of phraseology 
is used. When, for instance, a centurion supported 
his petition on behalf of his sick servant by the 
plea. ‘I also [I, like you,}] am a man under 
authority,’ notice Christ’s rejoinder: ‘Behold, I 
have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel.’ 
‘This man has shown that he possesses the 
capacity of spiritual discernment ’—for faith in the 
New Testament is above all else capacity of spirit- 
ual discernment—‘in.a unique degree; he, a 
Gentile, has penetrated to My life’s inmost secret 
more completely than any even of My own com- 
patriots and chosen followers.’ In other words, 
Christ recognizes in the exclamation of this Roman 
soldier an echo of the deepest strain in His own 
inner experience. He thus declares Himself to 
be primarily and essentially a man under authority, 
living in the conscious and constant presence of 
One who has a right to say to Him, ‘Go,’ or ‘Come,’ 
or ‘Do this or that,’ in terms which cannot be 
ignored or evaded. This is the master-strain of 
His self-revelations. 

1. Even in early boyhood we find the sense of 
compelling obligation asserting itself in a decisive 
‘Wist ye not that I must be about my 
So He answers His mother 


manner. 
Father’s business ?’ 
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when she rebuked Him for an act of apparent 
inconsiderateness. /us¢/: already He recognizes 
His relationship to a personal Power above Him 
whose claims are absolute and indefeasible. He 
shows surprise that any other claims, even those of 
His earthly parent, should be placed in competition 
with these. The same note is struck in such 
ejaculations as ‘I came not to do my own will, 
but the will of him who sent me’; ‘For this 
purpose am I sent’; ‘I have a baptism to be 
baptized with ; and I am straitened till it is accom- 
plished!’ And we hear it ringing with agonized 


intensity when in Gethsemane the shadow of the. 


Cross begins to encircle Him, and though His 
flesh shrinks in anticipation of the ordeal, and 
pleads piteously for deliverance, the main stream 
of His life’s purpose goes on unchecked and un- 
abated—‘ Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me: yet not my will, but thine, be 
done.’ So Christ unfolds His inmost self to us in 
glimpses brief but quite distinct. He reveals 
Himself as before all else a Man under Authority, 
the willing servant of One above Him whose 
claims for obedience are absolute and all-inclusive. 

2. Now let us turn to our own inner experience 
and see what there is in it which corresponds to 
this ultimate consciousness of Christ. Among the 
many inner voices which claim our attention and 
seek to determine our conduct there is one, and 
only one, which speaks in accents of authority. 
Sense whispers, ‘Follow me, and I will give you 
rapturous pleasure and delight.’ Ambition cries, 
‘Follow me, and I will bestow on you wealth and 
place and power.’ Intellect pleads, ‘Follow me, 
and I will unravel for you the secrets of the 
universe.’ Emotion calls, ‘Follow me, and I will 
open up for you the rich treasures of beauty in 
shape and colour and sound.’ But behind all these 
another voice is heard speaking in accents very 
different and making a very different claim. ‘I 
bear in my hands no gifts,’ it cries; ‘I offer you 
no rewards. But you must follow me. For I am 
the rightful monarch of your soul, and at the peril 
of that soul you must render me the fealty which is 
my due.’ It is the voice of conscience which 
speaks thus, and the path to which it points is that 
of duty-doing. ‘At all costs and at all hazards,’ it 
declares, ‘that path must be pursued.’ The man 
who listens to this voice and recognizes the rightful- 
ness of this claim accepts Christ’s self-description 
as his own. He declares himself to be funda- 


mentally and essentially a man under authority ; 
he acknowledges his consciousness of relationship 
to some compelling power to whose behests his 
complete allegiance is due.! 


EASTER Day. 
Back to Christ... 
‘TI am he that liveth.’—Rey 138, 


When we ask for the true power of our Christian 
religion we are to look for it most certainly in 
Christ Himself, in Christ as He is offered to us in 
the gospel; but no less in Christ as He has mani- 
fested His influence in history, in Christ as He has 
influenced human lives, in Christ not dead but risen 
and at the right hand of God, in Christ glorified and 
exalted, who is not only the Way to the Father but 
the Truth and the Life. The return to Christ is 
not merely a painful and weary process of historical 
analysis that we may see Him as He was in the 
streets and lanes of Palestine. 

What, after all, is it to you or me to have our 
imagination quickened by vivid descriptions of 
Jesus as He lived in Palestine, to know the 
geography of the Holy Land, to realize the kind of 
house in which He lived? What have we really 
gained of moral or spiritual value when, as has 
been said, ‘the scenery of the Lake of Gennesareth 
has become as vivid to’ our ‘imagination as the 
scenery of Windermere, and the snows of Hermon 
as the snows of the Alps’? Are we any nearer to 
Christ as He is? Do we know Him any better 
than Philip, to whom He said, ‘Have I been so 
long time with you, and yet hast thou not known 
me, Philip?’—Is this the kind of knowledge in 
which the Apostles found power and light and 
peace? Every word of their testimony points us 
elsewhere. Not ‘until his earthly life had been 
transfigured and interpreted by his resurrection 
from the dead,’ not until He ‘was declared to be 
the Son of God.with power .. . by the resurrec- 
tion of the dead’—not till then did they really see 
Jesus. And then Thomas, speaking for himself, 
spoke for all when he said in the Upper Room, 
‘My Lord and my God.’ The true wonder and 
power of our Lord’s earthly life remain unknown 
until His Divinity becomes as real to us as His 
humanity, and we see in Him the glory of the 
Eternal. 

It is a deep truth of our religion that ‘ whosoever 

1'W. H. Carnegie, Personal Religion and Politics, 
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willeth to do his will shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God.’ The return to Christ is by 
faith and obedience, by penitence and love, through 
faith to fuller knowledge, through increasing know- 
ledge to deeper love, by the simple submission 
that brings the childlike mind and a deepening 
consciousness of that spiritual presence which, 
though we may not yet reach so great a height, 
enabled St. Paul to say, ‘To me to live is Christ.’ 
So true is it that ‘Jesus Christ can never be the 
soul’s master upon the single basis of historical 
proof. The walls of space and time and circum- 
stance must fall back that to an ever-present, 
ever-living Lord’ we may yield a full and glad 
obedience. 


Low SunpDay. 


The Risen Presence. 
‘It is the Lord,’—Jn 217. 


e 


Let us use some of the Resurrection stories to 
illustrate the age-long and everyday experience of 
Christ’s Presence with those who love Him enough 
to wish for it as a permanent and abiding posses- 
sion. 

1. There are one or two issues in which the 
varied stories agree. For instance, the disciples 
did not always recognize their Master at once. 
Mary supposed He was the gardener, and did not 
pierce the veil till He spoke; Cleopas and his 
fellow-traveller walking the Emmaus Road mistook 
Him for a lone stranger in Jerusalem and did not 
realize who their companion had been till He had 
gone; when the disciples were together in Jerusalem 
and Jesus appeared they were terrified and affrighted 
and supposed that they saw a ghost ; nor in Galilee 
when He stood on the shore of Lake Tiberias did 
they at once know Him—He might have been a 
fish merchant, an idle spectator—but the sharp 
insight of love discerned, ‘It is the Lord.’ 

The reason for this doubtless lies in the fact 
that they did not expect Him and therefore were 
unprepared: they were not looking for Him though 
they longed for Him. It is a witness to their 
integrity and good faith. The fact, however, is 
suggestive. He may be with us though we are 
not aware of it, present but unrecognized. Many 
things may hide Him. Weeping like Mary’s; 
occupation with perplexed and sad memories like 

1A, Wallace Williamson, Zhe Person of Christ im the 
Faith of the Church. 
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' useless. 


_Cleopas’; the mystery of life and death and 
resurrection ; the business of our life—ten thousand 


things may blind our hearts so that we forget He 
is near, yet He may be present all the while. 
Suddenly we wake from our unconsciousness and 
cry, ‘It is the Lord, and we knew him not.’ 


that 


’Tis only when they spring to heaven, 
angels 
Reveal themselves to you: they sit all day 
Beside you, and lie down all night by you 
Who care not for their presence, muse and 
sleep, : 
And all at once they leave you, and you know 
them ! 


If you say this and think that Jesus comes and 
goes,.is near and then again is afar, is with you 
and then leaves you—if you think this, you are 
speaking of yourself, not of Jesus. It is within the 
heart that the alteration occurs: not in Him, for 
He is always there and here and everywhere. As 
well might a man draw his curtains, shut his door, 
and sitting in darkness say the sun never shines. 

2. Another glance at this group of stories shows 
that Christ is present and therefore active. He 
does not abide inactive, a mere onlooker and 
spectator. He is there to bless. He heals Mary’s 
sore heart, He illuminates the ignorant and makes 
their hearts glow with assurance. He makes His 
presence a living,’ palpitating reality. He com- 
missions, He directs the destiny of His apostles. 
His love is a passion to perfect those whom He 
loves. He cannot leave His children as orphans, 
He must let out His heart’s love upon them. And 
He will adapt Himself to every case with the skill 
of wisest physician, make an infallible diagnosis 
and know exactly what remedies to apply. Think 
with what sure knowledge Peter was treated, think 
of Paul and John! Think how kindly and wisely 
each was disciplined for the tasks allotted to him. 
The Presence is often silent, but it is the silence of 
a pair of friends and lovers when speech seems to 
be unnecessary and superfluous, when heart is so 
near to heart that words seem impertinent and 
But not inactive, for all the inner world 
of conscience, emotion, and thought is fully awake 
in such high hours of visitation. It is not the 
silence of inactivity nor of indifference, but the 
silence of love resting in the presence of loved 
ones, He will rest (‘be silent,’ R.V. marg.) in His 
love (Zeph 31”). 


=> 
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cle an a cl Sone a en nN ee ee 


‘Then again the silence is broken and the heart 
hears the still small voice which can speak in 
‘a comfortable voice.’ There is what Brother 
Lawrence calls ‘a silent converse with God.’ 

Bushnell illustrates from his own experience the 
two aspects : 

‘I never so saw God, never had He come so 
broadly, clearly out. He has not spoken to me, 
‘out He has done what is more. There has been 
mothing debatable to speak of, but an infinite 
‘easiness and universal presentation to thought, as 
ut were by revelation.’ ‘I fell into a habit years 
‘ago of talking with God, and it became.so natural, 
‘that in all my open spaces I do it without thought. 
1 talk myself to sleep at night, and open the 
morning talking, as it were. It is not supplication, 
‘or ejaculation, or adoration, but a friendly way of 
contemplation and intercourse.’ ‘I do nothing 
but simply talk with God, taking small draughts, 
but oh, how strengthening and sweet! from the 
word of God, singing song of praise without 
sound.’ ! 

3. A third conclusion can be drawn from the 
Resurrection stories: Christ’s Presence is inde- 
pendent of the occupation of men: He appeared 
to Mary when she was broken-hearted with grief, 
to Cleopas and his fellow-traveller as they journeyed, 
to the disciples in the upper room or gathering 
place, to Peter and his six fellow-fishermen, to the 
disciples gathered on the mountain. We try to 
draw frontiers in our lives and mark some conse- 
crated and some unconsecrated ground, but His 
Presence with His disciples in those primitive 
Stories reveals that He is with men everywhere. 
He knows no place, no time, where or when He 
cannot be with His own. We sit and weep, and He 
is there: we journey, and He journeys with us: we 
meet in fellowship, and He is in the midst; we go 
on the round of commonplace duties and business, 
and His Presence lies at the centre of the common- 
place. . 

The world sadly needs a complete reversal of its 
theory of work. Men work for money by which to 
buy the necessities of life or the luxuries to make 
life comfortable: but this is rank materialism, 
sordid and mean. Others work as they recognize 
a higher call to serve the community, and in shop 
or business are in a true sense public servants as 
much as the man who is in the pay of the State. 
Others recognize the call to labour for the work’s 


ESCA D5 10s 


own sake: within them is an energy they cannot 
resist, they are born creators: men like William 
Morris, who loved to create beauty and things of 
permanent worth. But the man who realizes that 
Christ’s presence is every day with him can find a 
motive and an impulse higher than all these. The 
commonplace becomes the consecrated task, for he 
is in touch with Him whose Presence lightens every 
task. His work becomes his prayer. 


Where the many toil and suffer 
There am I among mine own: 

Where the tired workman sleepeth 
There am I with him alone. 

Never more thou needest seek Me, 
I am with thee every-where : 

Raise the stone and thou shalt find Me, 
Cleave the wood and I am there. 


4. A fourth aspect of Christ’s Presence lies in 
these stories of the Risen Master. He is present 
with the Individual and with the Group. He was 
manifest to Mary, Peter, James, Paul, when they 
were alone, and He was also manifest to them and 
others when they were gathered together. To be 
in or to be outside the fellowship of His followers 
is not to cut oneself off from His Presence. He 
met His disciples when they thought all was lost’ 
and were in despair; He met them when they 
doubted and hesitated ; He met them to give them 
fresh confirmation of the tasks He wished them 
to accomplish; He roused them from dull apathy 
to triumphant zeal. He gave them the garment 
of praise for the spirit of heaviness. As they 
separated on their varied errands He was with each, 
confirming the word with signs and victories. 

For illustration, take the case of one who died 
in 1920, the ‘loneliest woman in Africa,’ Christina 
Forsyth. For thirty years this white woman lived 
in a village of black, heathen people, seeking to 
win them for Christ. ‘ Mrs. Forsyth is a marvellous 
woman, living all alone like that: it is wonderful 
what some people will do for a hobby,’ was the 
comment of a fellow white woman, a trader’s wife. 
When Mrs. Forsyth was asked if she never found 
the isolation and loneliness oppressive, she quietly 
replied, ‘I am never alone,’ for as her biographer 
adds, ‘Her Master was very real and close to her: 
He was her intimate companion and counsellor.’ 2 

Or take the remarkable story of Rev. A. E. 
Glover, A Thousand Miles of Miracle, when he, 

2 Life, p. 169, 
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his wife, two children, and Miss Gates, a fellow- 
worker, in his far distant Chinese Inland Station, 
escaped from the Boxers in 1900. At one point 
they were crowded into a filthy apartment, weary 
with days of travelling under charge of soldiers, 
when their death was determined ; the keeper tried 
to poison them by burning a drug through the 
night: as morning broke a vast crowd gathered 
clamouring for their death, when, as they prayed, a 
torrential storm of rain swept over the town, 
scattered the crowd, and gave them a further chance 
of escape. ‘Oh, I cannot tell you, dear reader ; 
the words “God is a very present help in trouble” 
became a living, great reality to us in that moment 
of doom. In so marvellous a manifestation of His 
love, we found a true manifestation of Himself. 
His “‘very presence” could not have been more 
real to us in the prison-room if we had seen Him 
with our eyes.’! 

5. Another hint from this group of Resurrection 
stories comes. when we note that twice Luke 
reports that Jesus interpreted or opened their 
minds that they might understand the Scriptures, 
z.e. the law of Moses, and the prophets, and the 
psalms. From this we deduce that somehow or 
other the Presence of Christ is in the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament, for the threefold division 
covers the Jewish method of naming their sacred 
writings. 

How much we would give to have Christ’s ex- 
positions of the Old Testament, for He was their 
truest commentator. And yet we have some of His 
expositions scattered through the Gospels, which 
reveal how deeply He had studied them, how’ He 
passed beyond the letter to the spirit: how freely 
He discarded inherited and traditional interpreta- 
tions and set forth the truth. In one place He 
showed how they fell short, by taking negative 
commands and turning them into positive, affirm- 
ing that not action but motive is the supreme test. 
He used them for His own defence in the hour of 
His temptation; He quoted them as He died. 
And He taught that they bore witness to Himself, 
and He helped His disciples in those Resurrec- 
tion interviews to see how they bore upon His 
own death and resurrection. How He showed, 


1p, 252; cf. Sadhu Sunder Singh, p. 84. Herded in 
prison with all sorts of evil characters at Ilom, he wrote, 
June 7th, 1914: ‘Christ’s presence has turned my prison 
into a’ blessed heaven; what then will it do in heaven 
hereafter ?’ 


what He said, are matters for ever lost tous: what 
He said we are left to conjecture. 

The Spirit of Christ which was in the prophets 
still makes the pages vivid with power as they are 
read to-day in the light of the Incarnation, Cruci- 
fixion, and Resurrection of Him to whom they did 
point. The pages are bright with the rays that 
foretell the rising of the sun whose light floods all 
the New Testament. Every saint bears witness to 
the incomparable power of the Old and New 
Testament as the supreme standard by which to 
realize the living reality of the Risen and Ascended 
Lord. The devotional service that these writings, 
so scattered in origin and separated in date of 
composition, can render and have rendered in the 
past makes them absolutely indispensable and 
unique. The, Spirit of Christ breathes through 
them: and as we read them He Himself draws 
near. Among the greatest books of the world, the 
Bible awakens the heart and conscience of man- 
kind as no other does: there is none like it. In 
its pages and through its influence men have 
found Jesus Christ to be an ever-abiding Presence, 
challenging their love and claiming their allegiance. 
And when that great discovery has been made the 
Bible is read in a new light, the mere letter is for- 
gotten in the knowledge of the Spirit which 
breathes through it ; it is a door into the Presence 
Chamber of the King.? pes 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER: EASTER, 


Glorying in the Cross. 


‘But far be it from me to glory, save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, through which the world hath been 
crucified unto me, and I unto the world.’—Gal 6". 


The words are used with a polemic intention, 
yet such is their inherent magic, their indissoluble 
connexion with a larger context, that the argumenta- 
tive leader and his irritating opponents disappear. 
We are out on the deeps of God. The ephemeral 
has receded, and we are left face to face with the 
tremendous fact that for Paul, the whilom Pharisee, 
who had never seen Jesus in the flesh, there was 
but one thing wherein to glory—His Cross; and 
that this glorying of his set the world on fire from 
end to end. 

1. It was not in his own cross that St. Paul 
gloried. Wecan understand him better when he 
speaks of glorying in tribulation, but the thought 

2H, J. Ives, Zhe Ever Present Chrest. 
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of exultation in a cross not our own is becoming 
increasingly foreign to us. In glorying in the 
Cross of Jesus Christ, the great Apostle exulted, 
not primarily in the Cross as a symbol of service, 
but in the Cross that creates penitence by revealing 
man’s sin as seen in the light of a Love so great 
that humiliation is sweetened with gratitude and 
self-contempt glorified with adoring wonder, as we 
gaze into its depth. It is impossible to over- 
emphasize the importance of service, but it is quite 
easy to lay a false emphasis upon it... Much of our 
present-day teaching is almost hysterical in its 
exaggerated stress upon the need for utilizing the 
passion for service, and in its reiterated warnings 
against repelling men by calling them to repentance. 
In support. of such a view, the story of Christ’s call 
to His first disciples is twisted’ out of its elucidating 
context. We are told that Jesus, in calling the 
Galilean fishermen from their nets, summoned 
them to a stirring enterprise, a glorious adventure, 
making no conditions except willingness to serve, 
imposing no test save that of loyalty. But the 
facts will not bear construing in the light of 
this modern convention. Behind them lies the 
ministry of John the Baptist—a ministry which 
Jesus acknowledged, making,its message of repent- 
ance the text of His early preaching. 

Unless we recover the note of repentance and 
penitence, our religion will become but another 
form of moral sentiment and social service, and 
thus cease to be a-religion—a force that creates 
moral sentiment and inspires social service. And 
we can only recover it by rediscovering the Cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

2. The Christian who has begun in penitence 
and ended at the Cross can to-day appeal to his 
neighbours, for whom religion merely means ‘ doing 
one’s bit,’ with a confidence which was impossible 
before. ‘I, too,’ he might say, ‘want to serve. 
But then I want to be quite sure that I am bring- 
ing my best to my service. I feel I dare not bring 
to it a soul choked with its own prejudices and 
predilections, a will poisoned and warped by subtle 
self-seeking, a spirit obsessed by its faulty aspira- 
tions and ideals—by that good, in fact, which is 
the enemy of the best. I want to bring a crucified 
life—a spirit that is dead to self and alive to God 
—to the saving of society.’ 

Much futile discussion has centred round the 
old, deep question of what it means to be crucified 
with Christ, and whether, indeed, such an idea is 


not entirely alien to a gospel of life abundant. 
The reconciliation of self-sacrifice and self-realiza- 
tion is at all times a difficult matter. Both clearly 
have their place in Christianity. 

In contending that Christianity stands, not for 
the suppression, but for the intensifying, of life we 
need first to be quite sure as to the kind of life 
which Christianity aims at. Briefly, it is a life that 
presupposes a death—a life that is not merely a 
purified and perfected edition of man’s natural life, 
but a new birth, or rather a resurrection. This 
resurrection is not a negation of the natural life. 
In it’ every worthy characteristic of that life is 
preserved and transfigured; yet, in its totality, it 
is not a renovation, but a new creation, life 
remade from its centre. As the late Archdeacon 
Wilberforce phrased it, ‘Christianity is not an old- 
Adam renovation society.’ Jesus is the Resurrec- 
tion before He is the Life, and there is no 
resurrection without a dying. 

To be crucified with Christ is to enter upon a 
life continents removed from the bleak existence 
of the self-regarding ascetic. It also is a discipline, 
it also involves a long and exacting process; but 
it is a discipline informed by a great spiritual 
impulse, a spontaneous movement of the soul. 
There is no thought of self-improvement, only of 
coming into closer contact with the great Lover 
of men, and sharing in some small measure 
His pain and sore travail, His intentions and 
expectations. i 

In a certain village there lived a wealthy lady, 
who suddenly decided to leave her fine old house 
and live for a whole year in the most ill-conditioned 
cottage on her estate, taking the place of an old 
woman who had lived and died there, using her 
broken old furniture, living on the coarse, scanty 
fare that had supported the old woman’s life, 
wearing clothes as old and threadbare as hers had 
been, working all day at mending nets and other 
ill-paid jobs. Her neighbours were naturally 
puzzled, some concluding that she wished to 
expiate a secret crime, others that she had become 
a Roman Catholic and was working out a cruel 
penance imposed on her by the priest, others that 
she was a harmless lunatic. But the truth was 
quite simple. Her soul had suddenly awakened, 
and she had realized with horror that she was a 
selfish, unsympathetic woman, narrow in mind and 
heart, who could not even think herself into the 
position of the poor folk who were her tenants and. 
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neighbours. It came to her that sympathy and 
love were the only things worth having ; and when, 
with all her trying, she could not break down the 
barrier, she went down to live in the old cottage 
with the leaking roof and the rotten floor, feeling 


oo 


that no. amount of discomfort and _privation 
mattered, if only she could get to the hearts of 
her neighbours by understanding them from the 
inside.? 


LE. Herman, Christianity in the New Age. 


Be Spirit of Carly Judaism. 


By Proressor JoHN E. McFapyen, D.D., Unirep FREE Cuurcu CoLLEcE, GLascow. 


Contrasts within the Post-Exilic Age. 


We have dealt with the contrast between the 
pre-exilic and the post-exilic age: now let us look 
at the contrasts which abound within. the post- 
exilic age itself. For though it is common to 
suppose that the heavy hand of the priest lay upon 
its life, in point of fact its literature exhibits a 
refreshing variety of opinion and attitude. No 
wooden orthodoxy holds the field unchallenged. 
Whether the liberal thinkers were welcomed by 
the leaders of the Church or not, they certainly 
claimed and heroically asserted their right to 
freedom of thought, and it is to the credit of the 
later Church that she accepted within her canon 
of Holy Scripture—though clearly sometimes with 
modifications which blunted the edge of their 
heresy—books like Job, which contained utter- 
ances, or like Ecclesiastes, which were pervaded 
by a spirit that challenged, where it did not deny, 
much that was dear to the orthodox heart. What 
could the original genius who gave us the Book of 
Job have thought, for example, of the pious 
Chronicler? With what horror would the Chronicler 
have read the daring and to him impious challenges 
of Job, or studied the cold-blooded scepticism and 
pessimism of Ecclesiastes! Probably the fact that 
Ecclesiastes found a place in the canon at all is 
a testimony to its popularity: it represented a 
‘mood which all the pieties of the orthodox Church 
could do nothing to dissipate, and had simply to 
accept, correcting it, as best it could, by gentle 
touches here and there. . 


(i.) ATTITUDE TO THE WoRLD-ORDER. 


These daring thinkers may have been in part 
provoked into their heresies by the kind of faith 
-which they saw to animate some of the men who 


determined the opinions and controlled the for- 
tunes of the Church—a faith which must have 
seemed to them lacking in imagination and in due 
respect for facts. Of this type the Chronicler may 
be taken asa fair specimen. Like the writer of 
Job he is a religious man, but, unlike him, he finds 
no perplexities ‘in the moral world, but everywhere 
a precise and mechanical correspondence between 


Character and destiny. Not only is piety rewarded 


by: prosperity, but prosperity presupposes piety. 
The most pious kings have the most soldiers. 
David has.over a million and a half, Jehoshaphat 
over a million, while Rehoboam has only 180,000. 
Manasseh’s long reign -of fifty-five years — a 
stumbling-block on the Chronicler’s theory—has 
to be accounted for by his repentance (2 Ch 3311"), 
Religious explanations are everywhere assigned for 
facts. Josiah’s defeat and death, for example, are 
the penalty of his disobedience to the Word of 
God which came to him through the Egyptian 
king (2 Ch 352%). So Uzziah’s leprosy is the 
divine: punishment of his pride in presuming to 
offer incense despite the protests of the priests 
(2 Ch 2616), What would the writer of Job 21 
have thought of such a facile theodicy? But it is 
not only that the Chronicler sees God as the im- 
mediate arbiter of human destiny, whose rewards 
and punishments are swift and just and sure: he 
has no hesitation in coercing recalcitrant facts into 
line with his theory. In 1 S 28° it is implicitly 
said. that Saul. earnestly sought to discover the 
divine will: in 1 Ch ro! this is roundly denied— 
he did not inquire of Jehovah. In 1 K g!)4 
Solomon gives Hiram cities in return for the joan 
of money, whereas in 2 Ch 8? it is Hiram who 
gives Solomon the cities. The Chronicler tells us 
that Jehoshaphat of Judah joined with Ahaziah of 
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Israel, and attributes to that union the wreck of 
his fleet (2 Ch 20%); according to 1 K 22 he 
refused to join him, and so on. The point is that 
religion in the post-exilic period is represented by 
widely different types—on the one hand, we have 
a mechanical faith which finds the world easy to 
interpret and calmly transforms such facts as may 
stand in the way ; and on the other hand, the fear- 
less facing of fact and the daring challenge, in the 
name of the higher Justice, of the facts which 
seem to offend it. If we. may compare things 
widely different, it is roughly reminiscent of the 
difference between the Roman Catholic and the 
Protestant mind. 


(ii.) ATTITUDE TO THE COMMUNITY AND 
THE INDIVIDUAL. 


Another aspect of the variety of outlook in the 
post-exilic Church is that there is now a genuine 
appreciation alike of the value of the community 
and of the individual. It is far from true to say, 


as has sometimes been said, that in pre-exilic times. 


the only unit for religious thought is the commun- 
ity, and that the individual is the discovery of 
Jeremiah; but it is true that in that period the 
community bulked as a religious unit immensely 
more than the individual. And it is surely no 
accident that the individual’s emergence into pro- 
minence is coincident with the collapse of the 
state. Then, more than ever before, the God of 
Israel becomes the God of the Israelite, ‘for they 
shall all know me, saith Jehovah, from the least of 
them to the greatest of them’ (Jer 3134). This 
does not mean that the communal idea is lost ; 
even the famous: oracle from which this text is 
taken, and which gives so noble an expression to 
the relatively new idea of religious individualism, 
represents the new covenant as made ‘with the 
house of Israel’; but the old idea is immeasurably 
enriched. Here, as in so many other spheres, 
Ezekiel points the way to post-exilic development. 
It is he who repeatedly and elaborately emphasizes 
the truth of the potential worth and responsibility 
of the individual—‘the soul that sinneth, z¢ shall 
die’ (18+); but it is he also who saw, far more 
clearly than Jeremiah, the importance of an organ- 
ized community for the nurture of the religious life, 
and who devotes nine whole chapters of his book 
(40-48), of which indeed they are the crown and 
climax, to an elaborate sketch of its organization 


with the laws which should regulate and the officers 
who should govern it. If Haggai, Zechariah, and 
Malachi remind us of the importance of the 
Church, books like Job and Ecclesiastes, with 
their notes of independence and challenge, remind 
us of the sacred rights of the individual. 


(iii.) ATTITUDE TO THE FuTURE LIFE. 


The variety of post-exilic thought is further evi- 
denced by its conflicting attitude to the question 
of the future life. Pre-exilic thought had not con- 
cerned itself with this question at all, partly because, 
as we have seen, it had not fully and clearly real- 
ized the potential worth of the individual soul. 
But when the problem did emerge, honest thinkers 
were sometimes to be found on opposite sides. 
The oscillations of feeling through which the soul 
passed, whose misery drove it for refuge upon the 
thought of a future life, but whose native honesty 
was reluctant to pass beyond the borders of experi- 
ence, are fascinatingly portrayed in the Book of 
Job. His first and prevailing mood is that death 
is the end: 


As the cloud is consumed and vanisheth away, 

So he that goeth down to Sheol shall come up no more 
(7°). 

Man dieth, and is laid low; 

Yea, man giveth up the ghost, and where is he? 

Man lieth down and riseth not (14!?”). 


But a flash illumines the dark future, as Job thinks 
of the tree cut down, yet blossoming again: 


For hope there may be for a tree; 
Though cut down, it may sprout again, 
And the shoots thereof need not fail. 
Though its root in the earth wax old, 
And its stem be dead in the ground, 
It may bud at the scent of water, 
And put forth boughs like a plant (147°). 


The poor tortured soul clutches at the thought 
—though it is immediately let go—that if there be 
hope for a tree cut down by the axe, may there 
not also be hope for the man laid low by the 
stroke of death? Doubtless the thought is pushed 
sorrowfully away as soon as it emerges, but it 
remains hidden somewhere in Job’s mind; and 
later it leaps forth in the sublime, if only moment- 
ary, assurance that beyond the grave he will see his 
divine Vindicator face to face (1927), This faith, 
Once attained, is held with increasing confidence 
as the years go on. It is probably from the latter 
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half of the fourth century B.c, that these words 
come: | 
Thy dead shall arise and live ; 


They that dwell in the dust shall awake 
And utter cries of joy (Is 261°). 


The fullest expression of faith in the resurrection 
of at least some—probably the martyred dead and 
their oppressors—is uttered, significantly enough, 
by one of the very latest voices of the Old Testa- 
ment: 

Many of those that sleep 

In the land of dust shall awake— 
Some unto life everlasting, 


And others unto scorn, 
And abhorrence everlasting (Dn 12%). 


But the point of peculiar interest is this, that this 
doctrine, which was fraught with such comfort 
and held with such passion by harassed souls, was 
during the very same period being, by other voices, 
denied. There can be no mistaking the drift of 
Ecclesiastes. ‘The living know at least that they 
have to die, but the dead have no knowledge at 
all, and no further reward is possible for them— 
their very memory is forgotten’ (9°). . ‘Nothing 
can be done or devised, known or apprehended, ‘in 
Sheol, to which thou art going’ (g!°). ‘The fate 
of men is the fate of beasts; their fate is one and 
the same. The one dies like the other. One 
breath is in them all, and man is no way superior 
to the beasts. For all is but an illusion. All are 
on their way to the same place. All sprang from 
the dust, and to the dust they shall all return. 
Who can tell whether the human spirit goes upward, 
and the spirit of the beast downward to the earth?’ 
(3291). And if, as a foil to this melancholy out- 
look it be urged that the writer contemplates the 
return of the spirit to the God who gave it (127), it 
may be replied that this too, as the following verse 
shows with its sad refrain, he regards as a vanity, 
and he may. be thinking of the absorption of the 
human spirit (or it may be only the breath) in the 
universal spirit—in any case of the extinction of 
conscious personality. True, the context of one 
of these passages (3!7) and certain other words in 
the book (119 1214), point to a judgment appar- 
ently in the world beyond, but it is always ex- 
tremely probable, and in chap. 3 certain, that such 
. passages are interpolations of a piety in sorrowful 
conflict with the gloomy context. It is clear then, 
that, even in matters of high religious importance, 


there is no soulless conformity or weak subservi- 
ence to official opinion. Strong men go their own 
way, and later editors at any rate recognize that 


‘they too have their place within the Church. 


(iv.) ATTITUDE TO THE FOREIGNER. 


Lastly, there are widely different attitudes in the 
early post-exilic Church to the foreigner: there is. 
friendliness and there is hostility. Already during 
the exile both these attitudes are found. In its 
earlier half, Ezekiel, broadly speaking, contemplates. 
the destruction of foreign nations as an indispens- 
able preliminary to the reinstatement and restora- 
tion of Israel (chs. 25-32); but in its latter half, 
Deutero-Isaiah envisages a salvation to be medi- 
ated through Israel to all the ends of the earth. 
‘Look unto Me, and be ye saved, all the ends of 
the earth’ (Is 457%; cf. 424). This generosity had 
already been anticipated by the writer of the so- 
called prayer of Solomon in the noble words, 
‘ Moreover, concerning the foreigner, that is not of 
Thy people Israel . ... hear Thou in heaven thy 
dwelling-place, and do according to all that the 
foreigner calleth to Thee for’ (1 K 8448), and it 
continues to inspire the greater-hearted men of 
the later time. But the prevalent mood was one oft 
hostility: the ‘heathen’ lay beyond the covenant. 
They stood for something which it was the very 
business of a good Jew to defy and destroy. The 
old temper, which in the far-off days urged the 
extermination of the Canaanites, was flaming still: 
it was a case of /ud@a contra mundum. The most 
typical representatives of early Judaism are the 
fiercest in their hostility. Ezra demands the un- 
conditional divorce of all foreign women who had 
been married to Jews, and one of the most passion- 
ate prayers in the Old Testament is his prayer 
that God may forgive this appalling iniquity 
(Ezr 9. 10). Nehemiah, as a practical statesman, 
takes the most vigorous and even violent action 
against the Jewish offenders: ‘I contended with 
them, and cursed them, and smote certain of them, 
and plucked off their hair, and made them swear 
by God, saying, Ye shall not give your daughters 
to their sons, nor take their daughters for your 
sons, or for yourselves’ (Neh 1375). This antagon- 
ism to the foreigner reaches its climax in the 
bigotry, passion, and vengeance that thrill through. 
the fascinating story of Esther. ‘The Jews smote 
all their enemies with the stroke of the sword and. 
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with slaughter and destruction, and did what they 
would unto them that hated them. . . and they 
slew of them that hated them _ seventy-five 
thousand’ (Est .9° 1%). It is with a shudder that 
we read of Esther’s request for a second butchery 
(9'*). 
tiveness, and our only comfort is that in all prob- 
ability this wholesale butchery took place chiefly 
in the writer’s imagination ; but even though it was 
only a ‘paper massacre,’ doubtless the wish was 
father to the thought, and the story is eloquent of 
the lurid and sanguinary antagonism of the average 
Jew to alien peoples. 

But what a joy to be able to set against this 
orgy of vindictive brutality the lovely books of 
Ruth and Jonah. 
sees in the Book of Ruth a contemporary protest 
against Ezra’s rigid demand for the divorce of 
foreign women ; but whether, chronologically, it be 
an actual protest against that legislation or no, it 
is at any rate a protest against the temper which 
inspired it. Ruth is a Moabitess, and the book 
sweetly urges that such a woman as she, with her 
loving heart and her resolve to take Israel’s God 
for her God (11°), is an Israelite indeed, and ought 
to be gladly given her place within the community 
of Jehovah worshippers. Foreigner though she 
be, she is in worth the peer of any woman in 
Israel, and she is honoured to become the ances- 
tress of Israel’s great king. It took courage to 
say those things to a nation of bigots; let us be 
thankful that the man who said them did not 


Here we have the very apotheosis of vindic- | 


It may be only a fancy which. 


stand alone, but that others were found to say 
them too. The writer of Jonah holds up the 
bigotry of his countrymen to scorn in the person 
of his disobedient and loveless hero, who sat on a 
hill, with hatred in his heart, watching to see what 
would become of the enemy city, and yearning for 
its destruction (Jon 45). Within the all-compre- 
hending mercy of God that writer embraces even 
cruel Assyria, the country which for nearly two 
centuries had sought to crush the life out of Israel. 
‘Shall I not have pity upon that great city?’ In 
his own wonderful way, with the subtlest and 
gentlest art, he tried — how unsuccessfully the 
Book of Esther makes too sadly plain—to inspire 
his ‘narrow-hearted fellow-countrymen with some- 
thing of the generosity of God Himself, who loved 
the whole world which His own fingers framed and 
did not desire that any should perish. The gener- 
osity which inspires the book and the intolerance 
which it so deftly satirizes are typical of two attri- 
butes to the foreigner to be found within the post- 
exilic Church. 

This consideration of the attitude of that Church 
to faith, to the individual, to the future life, and to 
the foreigner, displays among her sons a refreshing 
variety of outlook. Utterly intolerant that Church 
can hardly be said to have been which embraced 
within her fellowship types so conflicting as to be 
opposed even in some matters of crucial moment. 
Within the community of good men there ought to 
be now, as then, room for honest difference of 
opinion. 


Contributions and Comments. 


2 Meter itt. 10. 


REFERRING to Mr. Wilson’s interesting remarks in 
Tue Exposirory Times for October on an inter- 
pretation of cipePjocerat in 2 P 3), it may be 
pointed out that a similar interpretation was 
favoured by the.late Dr. John Gwynn in his 
Remnants of the Later Syriac Versions of the Bible. 

The Syriac version of 2 Peter—as also that of 
2 and 3 John and Jude—usually given in our 
printed Syriac New Testaments is in all probability, 
as Dr. Gwynn maintains, a part of the Philoxenian 
Syriac version of the N.T. made from the Greek 


in 508 A.D. and consequently represents a Greek 
MS. (or MSS.) of at least the fifth century, if not 
ofan even much earlier date. Now the Philoxenian 
translator evidently had before him a Greek text 
which read etpeOjoerat, for his Syriac is w.oAe2 ; 
and ‘all texts of Philox.,’ says Dr. Gwynn, ‘here 
attest etpeOnoerar’ (Remnants, etc., p. 115). This 
must also have been a reading which Thomas of 
Harkel had before him when he made about a 
century-later what is known as the Harklean Syriac 
version of the N.T., for he has in his margin 
on cheal, though in his text he has words 


representing kataxanoerat. 
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It would seem, however, that some Syriac 
transcribers, in face of the difficulty of the reading 
in question, inserted a conjectural negative {] ‘not,’ 
before ‘shall be found’; just as White who edited 
and published the Harklean version in 1778-1803 
did. This negative is given in our printed Syriac 
New Testaments, and accordingly in Schaaf’s 
Latin and in Etheridge’s as well as in Murdock’s 
English translations of the Syriac. 

Dr. Gwynn after discussing the critical evidence 
writes : ‘It is at least possible that the Gr. uncials 
have rightly read, and that the Syr. of Philox. 
rightly retains, the disputed ecipeOyjcerar (without 
negative). In an Epistle in which strained uses 
of words are not infrequent, it may be understood 
in the sense of “shall be discovered, or disclosed” ; 
—cp. Hierem. x. 18, dws cipeOH  tAnyn cov,— 
where Syr.-Hxp. (with some difference of read- 
ing) renders by w.OA.9|, as here (the subject of 
the verb being L1,\o|=Odt{us). Compare also 
Ezek. xxviii. 15, evpéOyn Ta dduknpuara ev cot. Thus 
edpeOnoerac is made to mean davepwhyoerat,—as 
a cognate verb is used in the strikingly similar 
passage, apparently founded on this verse and 
12, of [Pseud.] Clem. (ii, 16), epxerar ) tuepa 
THS Kpioews ws KACBavos Kalomevos, Kal TaKHoovTaL 
ee. cee ] trav otpavay, kat aca Hy ds pOALBos 
él wupt TyKOmevos, Kal TOTE PavyoceTat TA KpUgia 
Kat Ta pavepa épya’ (Remnants, etc., p. 116). 

There is another interpretation which may 
just be mentioned, suggested in Plummer’s com- 
ment on the passage in Ellicott’s ew Testament 
Commentary for English Readers. He says: ‘ By 
placing a colon at ‘‘also,” and making what 
follows a question, we obtain—‘‘ Zhe elements 
shall be dissolved, the earth also: and shall the 
works that are therein be found?”’ This inter- 
pretation, however, is not very convincing. 

I would offer a slight correction of two points 
in Mr. Wilson’s paper. The word ‘not’ is, as 
Dr. Gwynn informs us, given in more than one 
Syriac MS.; and, ‘Peshitto margin’ should be 
‘Harklean margin,’ for the Peshitta (Peshitto) 
does not contain 2 Peter. ALBERT BONUs. 


Alphington. 
eS 


She Seaching in Darables. 


THE article in THE Exposirory TIMEs for January 
by the Rev. Arnold Brooks on ‘The Teaching in 
Parables’ makes interesting reading, and his sug- 
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gestion that the two passages in St. Mark and 
St. Matthew should be altered in punctuation 
seems very plausible and at first sight appears to’ 
give an effective and improved translation. The 
alteration in punctuation would have the effect 
of turning the words into the question form, 
prefaced by ‘Is there a chance of their seeing at 
any time... and turning to me? And I shall 
heal them.’ 

Now although there may appear to bea difficulty 
in harmonizing the account of St. Luke with that 
of St. Matthew and St. Mark, I would venture to 
point out that even if the suggested alteration in 
punctuation be made, you will still have to reckon 
with the passage in St. John 1297-41, where it is 
expressly stated, ‘That the saying of Esaias the 
prophet might be fulfilled, which he spake, Lord, 
who hath believed our report? And to whom 
hath the arm of the Lord been revealed? Tzhere- 
Jore they could not believe, because that Esaias said 
again, He hath blinded their eyes, and hardened 
their heart; that they should not see with their 
eyes, nor understand with their heart, and be 
converted, and I should heal them.’ 

The important words are those in_ italics. 
Would they admit of any alteration in punctua- 
tion? and if they did, would it not destroy the 
whole tenor and import of the prophet’s message? 
It would be perfectly easy to take any passage, 
either of Scripture or any other book, and alter 
its whole meaning by changes of punctuation. 
Are we not rather meant to learn from our Lord’s 
declaration and the words of the Prophet Esaias 
that He had in mind that when men have hardened 
their hearts and become blinded and deaf to all 
spiritual truths, teaching of these truths to them, 
whether by Parabolic or any other method, is un- 
likely to ‘turn them’ in such a complete manner 
as will lead to the reception of those truths in 
their hearts. This ‘converting’ of them would 
be. the only chance of their being ‘healed’ by the 
Great Physician. J. E. S. Harrison. 


The Rectory, 
East Harptree, Brestol. 


Ae Te 


She Profogue of the GKourth Gospe. 
CHRISTUS CREATOR. 


I was much interested in the article by Professor 
J. Hugh Michael of Victoria College, Toronto, in 
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the March 1920 number of THE Exposirory TIMES 
on the above subject. I had previously started 
‘searching for the origin of the cosmic significance 
attached to the Lord Jesus Christ by the writer 
in this prologue. But I had also noticed 
that the same doctrine was taught, not only 
in Heb 1%, but also in the writings of the 
Apostle Paul. As Dr. Inge says in the ENcyCLo- 
| PADIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS, p. 136: ‘It is 
important to observe that Paul, especially in his 
later epistles, gives us almost the whole of the 
Logos-doctrine, which we read in the prologue to 
the Fourth Gospel. The conception of Christ, as 
a cosmic principle, is even more emphasized in 
Colossians (and Ephesians) than in the Gospels. 
When we read of the Christ in Paul, that He is 
the image of God—that in Him, the Pleroma of 
the Godhead dwells in bodily form, that He was 
the Agent in creation and the immanent Spirit 
through whom are all things, that He pre-existed 
in the form of God, that He is the first-born of 
all creation, in whom and through whom and to 
whom are all things, that all things are summed 
up in Him, that He is all and in all, that His 
reign is co-extensive with the world’s history, that 
He is the life-giving Spirit, abiding in the souls 
of His disciples, forming Himself in them, and 
transforming them into His likeness, enlightening 
them and uniting them in one body with Himself, 
it does not seem that a candid criticism can deny 
that all the elements of a complete Logos Theology 
are to be found in Paul’s Epistles.’ 

It is fascinating to compare the words of Philo 
and the words of John in the prologue to his 
Gospel, as has been lately done by Professor 
Rendel Harris in his own inimitable manner. 
Perhaps the author of the Fourth Gospel had read 
Philo, though I do not feel any necessity for such 
a supposition. At all events, is it necessary to 
argue that because a fragment of some obscure 
writer has been discovered after all these years, 
it must be that the writers of the New Testament 
were acquainted with it, and borrowed from it? 
Did the carpenter of Nazareth have access to all 
these books, or derive in any way suggestions 


from them as to his own sayings? The theory 
that John had before him any wisdom hymn, 
which he copied or amended to suit himself, does 
not attract me. Is it not possible that John may 
have known of such passages as Ps 33-36, Pr 8°01 p 
And from that, could he not have enunciated his 
Logos-doctrine? Besides, one must leave room 
for the work of the Comforter, who was promised 
to guide into all truth. The direct illumination 
of the Holy Spirit is surely a-reasonable hypothesis. 
The Holy Spirit could, without the intervention 
of Philo, or indeed of the Old Testament, reveal 
this particular glory of the Lord Jesus Christ. At 
any rate, John’s enunciation of that doctrine is 
not simply ‘a passing idea,’ because he recurs to 
it lower down in verse ro, thus showing that it 
was a deliberate opinion, which he regarded as 
of great importance. It is not that ‘the writer 
merely wishes to pay some deference to the 
prevailing thought.’ 

It should not present a difficulty that the Gospel 


.itself contains no particular expansion of the idea 


contained in the prologue. It might be possible, 
indeed, to show that the idea of Christ, as the 
Author of Life and Creator, is imbedded in the 
Gospel by John, as it is implied in the Synoptics. 
That, however, would not be necessary. That 
doctrine accords with Paul’s writings and the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. We do not need to 
inquire why it is not especially developed in the 
case of Paul and the Hebrews, and therefore we 
do not need to feel it is a difficulty that it is not 
especially referred to in the main body of the 
Gospel according to John. Paul did derive the 
thought from John, nor need we suppose that 
John derived it from Paul. ‘The Logos-idea has 
its roots in the Old Testament, and in post- 
canonical Jewish literature.’ Must we always 
bring in Philo? John’s object is to set forth 
the glory of Jesus Christ, full of grace and truth, 
pre-existent with the Father, the equal of the 
Father. It would be easy to infer that He was 
Christus Creator. 
DonaLtp M‘GILLIVRAY. 


Shanghai, 
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Entre (lous. 


SOME TOPICS. 


Atonement. 


Three Sermons on the Atonement, by Professor 
A. C. Headlam, have been published by the 
S.P.C.K. (6d. net). This is their substance: ‘We 
must remember that there has always been behind 
the influence and power of the appeal of the Cross 
an intellectual belief in the meaning of the Atone- 
ment. All the explanations given may seem to us 
imperfect and inadequate, that is quite likely to be 
the case, but it does not follow that because we 
cannot explain sufficiently or completely what the 
Atonement means that therefore it does not mean 
anything. I think it must be obvious, to every 
thoughtful person who muses over the meaning of 
righteousness and sin, to any one who has felt in 
any way, however imperfect, either the ideal of 
what he ought to be or the imperfection of his own 
attainment, that the universal feeling of mankind, 
that atonement and expiation are necessary for 
wrong-doing, responds to something real. I do 
not pretend to be able to say exactly what this is, 
or to define its meaning fully and precisely. The 
mistake that we have made has been to be anxious 
to explain everything. We feel that each of the 
imperfect explanations which have been given may 
represent some part of the truth. The Atonement 
was a victory over evil, it was a sacrifice offered up 
for us, it did fulfil the law of righteousness, it does 
mean the bearing of the sins which we have 
committed.’ 


Temperies. 


A handsome volume entitled 4 Spiritual Retreat, 
by Father Alexander, O.F.M., has been published 
by Messrs. Burns, Oates & Washbourne (ros. 
net). The addresses are twenty-five in number. 
"Each address is suggested by one of the clauses of 
the Veni Sancte Spiritus, of which the text is given 
at the beginning of the book and a translation in 
rhymed verse beside it. 

Take the second and third verses: 


Consolator optime, 
Dulcis hospes anime, 
Dulce refrigerium. 


In labore requies, 
_In estu temperies, 
In fletu solatium. 


The translation is: 


O Thou, of comforters the best ; 

O Thou, the soul’s delightful guest ; 
The pilgrim’s sweet relief; 

Thou art true rest in toil and sweat, 

Refreshment in th’ excess of heat, 
And solace in our grief. 


Then take the clause ‘In stu temperies.’ The 
address is on the passions. They are in them- 
selves neither good nor bad: good if the goal is 
God, bad if the goal is self-indulgence. They are 
fundamentally, however, only two in number—love 
and hatred. ‘From love and hatred spring all the 
other passions. Desire is a movement of the soul 
towards the object of one’s love—leading the 
spiritual man towards supernatural goods and the 
worldly minded towards the things of earth. “If 
you be risen with Christ, seek the things that are 
above, where Christ is sitting at the right hand of 
God: mind the things that are above, not the 
things that are upon the earth” (Co/. iii. 1, 2). 
Aversion means a recoil from the object hated. 
It withdraws the man of God from sin and its 
occasions, and fills the carnal man with distaste 
for virtue and for its: votaries. /oy signifies rest 
and peace in the possession of what is desired. 
The spiritual delight in the Lord, who is their 
“reward exceeding great” (Gen. xv. 1). “And 
your joy no man shall take from you” (S¢#. John 
xvi. 22). The carnal- minded cry, “ Peaces 
peace,” and there is no peace. “There is no | 
peace to the wicked, saith the Lord” (Jsa. lvii. 21). 
Sadness follows the loss of a desired object, or the 
presence of one detested. The man of God is sad 
only when he fears he has incurred the Divine 
displeasure; the carnal man grieves when he is 
deprived of what ministers to his bodily comfort 
or his pleasures.’ 


Trespasses or Debts? 

A volume of Studies in the Theology of the 
Lord’s Prayer has been written by the Rev. John 
S. Hastie, M.A., B.D., and published under the 
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title of Zhe Threshold of the Temple (Stockwell ; 
7s. 6d. net). As he promises, the author gives us 
more than exposition of the separate clauses of the 
Prayer. That is done also, and it is done so well 
that we must use this exposition in addition to all 
our already existent and excellent books on the 
Lord’s Prayer. But that is by the way. The 
author’s aim is to use the Lord’s Prayer as the 
basis of an essay on the Lord’s theology. What 
mental attitude to God and man on Christ’s 
part does the Prayer assume? What relation to 
God and Christ and brother man does it call upon 
us to enter into? Now Mr. Hastie is a scholar 
and a Scottish theologian. His interest in theo- 
logy is his interest in God, and his interest in God 
is his interest in life. He writes so that we feel as 
we read his book as if in life there were nothing 
worth thinking of except the God with whom we 
have to do and what we have to do with Him. 

Notice one point. Shall we say ‘debts’ or 
‘trespasses’P ‘The Old Testament in its Deca- 
logue uttered and reiterated its formula, ‘‘Thou 
shalt not...” To keep off the forbidden ground is 
to avoid trespasses. But in the New Testament we 
find a greater and more exacting type of goodness, 
greater, because it has cut itself off from such an 
elementary thing as trading in negations, and more 
exacting, because it has replaced the vexatious 
multiplication of negatives by one time-long, 
heaven-high, world-wide ‘‘Thou shalt.” Our debt 
in one word is obedience to the command of Christ, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
soul, and thy neighbour as thyself.” ‘‘ Trespasses,” 
in a word, is the mild, exculpatory term, while 
“debts” is the stern, uneasy, incriminating word. 
And more, ‘‘debts” is the accurate translation of 
the Greek word. So, on every ground, it were 
wise to drop the elegant and inaccurate ‘‘trespasses” 
and to use only the illuminating and mordant 
“debts.”’ 


SOME TEXTS. 


The Alexander Robertson Lectures for 1917 
were delivered by the Rev: T. H. Weir, B.D., 
M.R.A.S., Lecturer in Arabic in the University of 
Glasgow. They are now published with the title 
of Zhe Variants in the Gospel Reports (Paisley : 
Gardner; crown 8vo, pp. 150; 6s. net). What 
did it mean to listen to the lectures? It must be 
easier to read the book... For Mr. Weir wastes no 


words, and every sentence that he utters needs con- 
sideration. His idea is that many (if not all) of 
the verbal discrepancies in the Gospels can be 
explained by the supposition of translation from 
an Aramaic original. And not a few of them he 
explains. Text after text is examined, with some- 
times surprising and sometimes convincing results. 
Take two of the texts: 


‘ Matt. viii. 9. 


‘The centurion says he is aman “under author- 
ity,” but the explanation which follows shows that 
what he means is that he is a man zm authority. 
The Semitic word for authority, abstract or concrete, 
is sudtén—Joseph was Sultan in Egypt (Genesis 
xlii. 6)—and the verb means, not to put under 
authority, but to make Sultan. There can be little 
doubt that what the centurion really said was, “I 
am a man in authority.” This is more fitting to a 
Roman.’ 


‘Matt. x. 29. 


“* One of them (the sparrows) shall not fall to the 
ground without your father” gives us the impres- 
sion that the sparrow falls dead, and this appears to 
be the meaning of the Greek also. The Greek 
word answers to the Hebrew zafa/. This again 
has not only the different senses of the English 
verb “to fall,” but it has also the special meaning 
of to alight. Rebekah alighted (literally, fell) 
from her camel (Genesis xxiv. 64), and Naaman 
from his chariot (11. Kings v. 21), The saying of 
Jesus would therefore mean that a sparrow does 
not even alight on the ground without God.’ 


Two volumes have been published at the Oxford 
University Press entitled Zhe New Lessons Ex- 
plained. The sub-title is ‘A Short Exposition of © 
the Lessons from the New Lectionary for Sundays 
and Holy-Days.’ The first of the two volumes, 
on the Old Testament Lessons, has been written 
by Professor C. F. Burney (6s. net); the second, 
on the New Testament Lessons, by Professor’ 
Sanday and the Rev. C. W. Emmet (3s. 6d. net). 
This, we believe, is. the last work that Dr. Sanday 
was engaged on. With the exception of the 
revision of the New Testament Index and a few 
final corrections for the press, it was completed 
before he died on September 16, 1920. It is a 
most fitting close to his work on earth. For it 
combines the finest scholarship with the most 
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practical aim, and it is all wrought in the interest 
of that Church which was indeed to him as a 
Mother in God. 

But to give some idea of the notes we shall 
make a quotation from Dr. Burney’s work. It is 
from the story of Gideon’s rout of the Midianites. 
Judg.-vii. 7, Au pvr vy 

‘The reason why the 300 were retained and the 
great bulk of the host rejected has formed a puzzle 
to interpreters. It seems obvious that. (in so far 
as the test was one of attitude) the main part of 
the army who knelt to drink, and raised the water 
in their hands, were, humanly speaking, the better 
suited for the enterprise, as adopting a method in 
the practice of which they were the less likely to 
be taken by surprise by a lurking foe than those 
who rested on their hands, or lay prone on the 
ground so as to lap like a dog by placing their 
mouths to the water. But if we take into account 
the fact that the whole narrative, 72°, is obviously 
intended to emphasize the lesson that victory 
results from divine assistance and not from the 
numbers or tactics of the human instruments 
employed (cp. v. 2), it seems likely that the lapping 
method, which, from the purely human point of 
view, might seem to amount to criminal careless- 
ness in presence of the enemy, may have been 
taken by the narrator as exhibiting trust in the 
protection and assistance of God, as opposed to 
the anxious alertness of those who believed that 
their hope of success depended upon themselves, 
If this is so, a commentary on the narrative may 
be found in 1 Sam. 167: man looks at the outward 
appearance of fitness ; but God looks at the heart.’ 


Mark ix. 36. 


Samuel Pollard, the Chinese missionary, trans- 
lated the New Testament into the Miao language. 
He had Yang Yah-Koh to help him. ‘Yah-koh 
and I did the ninth and tenth of St. John. The 
story of the blind man was delightful. Yah-koh 
laughed heartily again and again at the way the 
man showed that he was more than a match for 
all the people who bothered him. I wished I 
could tell this story as it appeared to Yah-koh. 
I enjoyed the work very much. 

‘James (=Yah-koh) and I are working hard 
every day translating St. John. We have got to 
the end of the eighteenth chapter to-day. I enjoy 
the work intensely. The picture of Jesus, as He 


appears to one who carefully and slowly reads the 
Gospel, is wonderful. My heart sometimes is full 
of amazement at our glorious Jesus. What a 
gentleman He was! What ahero! How tender! 
What a match for all His bitter enemies ! 

‘When translating the passage describing how 
Jesus took a child into His arms and used him as 
a text to teach the disciples from, my Miao 
assistant pressed me to add the word “‘kissed” to 
the translation. I said it was not there. My 
friend said, “It must be there: Jesus must have 
kissed the little one ; He could not have helped it. 
‘And when He had taken him in His arms and 
kissed him,’ He said,” so would my friend have 
rendered the verse.’ 


John xiv. 9. 


‘He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.’ 
These words ‘contain the root of the Christian 
life. Mark well; it is not enough in order to see 
the Father in Jesus Christ, and, therefore, to 
recognize Jesus Christ, to know and to believe that 
He is God at the same time that He is man. I 
do not know Jesus Christ because I admit the 
verbal proposition: Jesus Christ is God. The 
Son is in the Father, the Father is in the Son. 
These are abstract terms, and our Lord is a living 
being. Therefore, I see God in Jesus Christ only 
—I know Jesus Christ only—when I apply myself 
to see under what traits God shows Himself in 
Jesus Christ, and what particular idea, proper to 
Himself alone, God gives me of Himself in Jesus 
Christ.’ 

That exposition is taken from a volume on Our 
Lord’s Last Discourses, by the Abbé Nouvelle, 
former Superior-General of the Oratory, translated 
from the French into English by M.E.M. (Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne; 6s. net). It is a fair 
example of the wisdom of words which marks the 
whole book. There is exegetical insight and there 
is spiritual acquiescence throughout. The great 
discourse throws its awe upon the writer and 
makes him respond to the uttermost. 


NEW POETRY. 
Gerald Gould. 


The Journey, by Gerald Gould (Collins ; 6s. net), 
contains odes and sonnets. The subject is the 
same throughout, the pleasure and the pain of 
love; and as both odes and sonnets are addressed 
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directly to the beloved, there is a strong feeling 
wrought in us that we are reading both Shakespeare 
and Mrs. Browning and reading both at once. 
That does not signify imitation: it signifies poetry. 
Mr. Gould believes he too has the right, because 
he has the power, to let love speak out: 


I tracked my sin and bound it—but they err , 
Who have set different worlds for love and sin: 
I forced my sin to silence, shut it in 

The night of memory where stars confer— 

Dumb stars and strong, sequel and harbinger : 
But all without is marred by what’s within, 
And lo, my best thought to my worst akin, 

Myself. half gaoler and half prisoner ! 


Shall it not be, when all things cease to be: 
When God fulfils his purpose, and lets go 
The tortured twisting flames of life, and so 

Discrowns the mountain and dispels the sea—_ 

’ That he shall look in his own heart, and know 

The thing he caged, the thing he hurt, was he? 


Edward Davison. 

Mr. Edward Davison is the editor of an Antho- 
logy from the Cambridge Poets, 1914-1920 (Cam- 
bridge: Heffer; 7s. 6d. net). The poets include 
Rupert Brooke, James Elroy Flecker, Siegfried 
Sassoon, J. C. Squire, R. C. Trevelyan, and E. 
Hilton Young. There is therefore good poetry in 
the book. And all the good poetry in it is not 
confined to those names. We have marked eight 
poems to choose from. Their authors are E. 
Keppel Bennett, Geoffrey F. Fyson, D. B. Haseler, 
J. H. F. McEwen, Siegfried Sassoon, Fredegond 
Shove, E. Hilton Young—only two of the five 
well-known names are among them. The women 
are not in great force or favour—not nearly so 
numerous as in the volume which came from 
Oxford. But the women can write too, and they 
can write about the war —vwitness Kathleen 
Montgomery Wallace’s ‘Died of Wounds,’ or 
Ada M. Harrison’s 


New YEAR, 1916, 
Those that go down into silence. . 
There is no silence in their going down, 
Although their grave-turf is not wet with tears, 


Although Grief passes by them, and Renown 
Has garnered them no glory for the years. 


The cloud of war moves on, and men forget 
That empires fall. We go our heedless ways 
Unknowing still, uncaring still, and yet 
The very dust is clamorous with their praise. 


One thing is welcome—their simpleness through- 
out. There are few exceptions—a real pull on 
Oxford. Here is one of the simplest: the author 
Mr. E. Hilton Young : 


CHRISTMAS. 


A boy was born at Bethlehem 
That knew the haunts of Galilee. 
He wandered on Mount Lebanon, 
And learned to love each forest tree. 


But I was born at Marlborough, 
And love the homely faces there ; 
And for all other men besides 
’Tis little love I have to spare. 


I should not mind to die for them, - 

My own dear downs, my comrades true, 
But that great heart of Bethlehem, 

He died for men he never knew. 


And yet, I think at Golgotha, 
As Jesus’ eyes were closed in death, 
They saw with love most passionate, 
The village street at Nazareth. 


Cyril G. Taylor. 


Mr. Taylor calls his book Zhe Phantom Fiddler 
(Daniel; 3s. net). And it is a good title, the title 
of a good poem, But there are other poems to be 
preferred both for the meaning they convey and 
for the language in which they conveyit. There is 
this poem, for example, the very first in the book: 


BALLAD OF THE: WINDING -Roap. 


I am the Road, the Winding Road, 
And this is the song of me: 
In rain or shine I twist and twine 
As far as the eye can see; 
And though men may rest on my cold white 
breast, 
I stretch to eternity. 
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I am the Road, the Silent Road, 
The symbol of Right and Wrong— 

Ym old and hard, and my face is scarred 
By the feet of the ceaseless throng ; 

By the winds that lust for my wanton dust, 
By the skies which have proved me strong. 


I am the Road, the Gleaming Road, 
That calls to the sons of men 

To quit the toil of their native soil 
For the cities beyond their ken; 

And I lure the pride of the countryside 
From mountain and moor and fen. 


If am the Road, the Gay Young Road, 
That leads to the haunts of fame; 

My hedgerows ring with the songs of Spring, 
And the west wind breathes my name; 
And the sun’s warm rays set my pools ablaze 

Till my heart is a big white flame. 


I am the Road, the Sorrowing Road, 
That lies at the feet of night: 
I hide my hurts in her trailing skirts 
And I shrink from the fierce moonlight 
That makes gaunt ghosts of my finger-posts, 
And powders my milestones white. 


I am the Road, the Old, Old Road, 
And nobody holds me wise— ; 
But a man has debts, and a man forgets 
When the road behind him lies... . 
O, I’ve seen disgrace on a woman’s face 

And death in her staring eyes, 


I am the Road, the Winding Road, 
And this is the song of me: 

In rain or shine I twist and twine 
As far as the eye can see; 

For a man must play, and a woman pay, 
And a road wind eternally. 


Rebecca and Maurice Hime. 

Half the volume of ‘Occasional Verses’ called 
Christmas Roses (Churchill; 3s. 6d. net) belongs to 
Mrs. Rebecca and half to Dr. Maurice Hime. 
And that means variety. But that is only one 
element in the amazing variety of theme and treat- 
ment, rhyme and rhythm which we encounter in 
the book. And the most startling variety of all is 
in the illustrations. They range from a rather 


fine reproduction of Holman Hunt’s ‘Shadow of 
Death,’ to the most grotesque drawings of anxious 
and awkward golfers. The most serious contribu- 
tion is entitled ‘Wild Oats,’ a sermon in rhyme 
on the text, ‘Be sure YUE sin will find you out.’ 
Here is a stanza: 


Who touches pitch is sure to be defiled: 
Virtue with Vice can ne’er be reconciled. 
Committed sins leave deadly stains behind 
On each transgressor’s heart, and soul, 

mind. 
Can nought these marks of Satan’s reign efface? 
Nought but repentance, earnest prayer, and 
grace. 

Yet those who peace’s pleasant paths forsake, 
Can never all the ground they have lost retake. 
By many a ruthless tyrant Earth is curst: 

Of all her tyrants Sin is far the worst. 


and 


Sylvia Lynd. 

The poems in Sylvia Lynd’s new volume, Zhe 
Goldfinches (Cobden-Sanderson ; 3s. 6d. net), are 
poems of outdoor life or the things of the home 
and the heart. For ‘common is the common- 
place’ to most of us but not to the poet. Of the 
Mower she sings : 


His shirt rank with sweat, 

His neck stained with grime ; 
But he moved like the cadence 
And sweetness of rhyme. 


And she finds romance in 


THE WHISTLING Boy. 


It is not the whistling of blackbird or wren, 

Nor yet the plump chaffinch that sings in the 
lane ; 

But a little starved boy that is crooked and 
lame, 

A little starved ruffian that hasn’t a name. 


He’s always in want and he’s always in woe, 

A load on his back and an errand to go, 

A devil to fight and he'll fight six to One 

Or poke out a half-smothered wasps’ nest for 
fun. 


In a lapful of sorrows his infancy lay, 

The mother who bore him she soon ran away, 

His grandmother reared him in poverty cold, 

And the life of the young was the grief of the 
old. ; 
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Sure not from his father such happiness came, 
And not from his mother who left him in 


shame, 

The song of green fields, of the streams and 
the groves, 

The song of sweet hopes and of confident 
loves. 

Oh, what puts that spirit of spring in his 
breast, 

Oh, what makes him pipe like a bird by its 
nest. 

Oh, what makes him» whistle like blackbird or 
wren, 


The little lame ruffian rejected of men? 


Charles Murray. 


Mr. Charles Murray considerately furnishes the 
reader of his new book with a glossary—a full 
glossary in four columns. But it is only the Scots- 
man, and withal only.the Aberdonian, who can 
read the poems with freedom. The glamour is 
gone as you turn to see ‘what that means.’ The 
title is Zn the Country Places (Constable), and of 
the six-and-twenty poems the most truly remin- 
iscent of country life is the first, but we can only 
quote the ‘moral’ at the end: 


It’s thirty year, said ye, it’s forty an’ mair, 
Sin’ last we were licket at squeel ; 
The Dominie’s deid, an’ forgotten for lang, 
An’ a’ oor buik learnin’ as weel. 
The size o’ a park—wi’ the gushets left oot— 
We'll guess geyan near, I daur say; 
Or the wecht o’ a stot, but we wouldna gyang 
far 
Gin we tried noo the coontin’ in ‘Gray.’ 
‘Effectual Callin’? we canna rin throu’ 
Wha kant it aince clear as the text, 
We can say ‘Man’s Chief En’’ an’ the shorter 
‘Commands,’ 
But fat was the ‘Reasons Annexed’? 
Oor heads micht be riddels for a’ they haud in 
O Catechis, coontin’ or date, 
Yet I’ll wauger we min’ on the mornin’s lang 
syne 
When it wasna oor wyte we were late.’ 


Patrick Macgill. 


The Songs of Donegal of Patrick Macgill (Her- 
’ bert Jenkins ; 5s. net) should be read either imme- 


diately before or immediately after Mr. Murray’s 
book. Aberdeenshire and Donegal—it is not the 
dialect that differs, it is the whole outlook on life, 
the whole inflow of eternity. The scenes are of 
the open country and the open heart in both, but 
think of the bewilderment of the Aberdonian over 


A MoTHER’s TEARS. 


There was a widow and her son. 
They lived, the two, in Inishmell— 
Her son was bad, and when he died, 
St. Peter packed him off to hell. 


And in her cabin night and night 
When darkness fell and lights were dim, 
The.widow thought upon her son 
And wept through all the night for him. 


‘A mother’s love can draw,’ she said, 
‘Her children from the deepest sea, 
But it will never bring my son, 

My erring son again to me.’ 


And saying thus, she wept at dusk, 
And saying thus, she wept at dawn, 
And then she died. Her uncle grabbed 
Her farm. His name was Connel Bawn. 


She went to Heaven. There a crowd 

Was standing waiting by the gate. 

‘Now, Widow Bawn,’ St. Peter said, 

*You’ve caused the crowd, so you must wait.’ 


‘I’ve caused the crowd!’ said Widow Bawn. 
‘I do not know what you're about!’ 

‘Your tears on earth,’ St. Peter said, 

‘Have put the Devil’s furnace out. 


So we’ve to house all sinners here 
Until the flames of Hell are lit, 

For what’s the good of souls in Hell 
Without a flame to warm the Pit. 


So now it rests with you, Good Soul, 
To have the fire relit or drawn.’ 
‘Then light it up,’ the Widow said, 
‘And keep it hot for Connel Bawn.’ 
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